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ABSTRACT 

This document brings together the individual speeches 
and group discussions that were part of a forum to stimulate thought 
and discussion on correspondence education. The nine plenary 
addresses are provided*. "Correspondence Education: From the Back of 
the Bus to the Driver's Seat" (Kenneth E. Young), '^Flaming Issues of 
the Day" (D. W. Holbrook, "Our 'Real' Challenge" (J. M. D. Holladay) , 
"Matching the Megatrends" (George M. Flattery), "Institutional 
Commitment to Excellence; The Correspondence Student's Best Friend" 
(Hester L. Turner), "The 'Military Correspondence' Schools Compared to 
the Home Study Model" (James J. McAlpin), "Some of the World's 
Greatest Home Study Courses Still Are on the Shelf" (David L. 
Peoples), "Without Inspiration There is No Glory" (Marvin Grunzke), 
and "How to Learn More in Less Time: High Tech in Self-Instruction" 
(Louis E. Frenzel). The two panel discussions are a "Martin Agronski" 
type entitled "A Lively Exchange of Views on the Image of 
Correspondence Education" and a student panel discussing "What 
Correupondence Education Has Meant to Me." Concurrent sessions focus 
on "TEL TEST: Immediate Feedback on Correspondence Examinations" 
(Leonard Valore) , "Humanizing Student Services" (Paul D. Wieland), 
"The Role of the Public School in Correspondence Education" (Wanda 
Cook*ey), and "Incorporating Active Student Involvement into the ' 
Design of a Vocational Education Correspondence Course" (Mary Jane 
Sullivan). A summary of concurrent sessions (Jay Smink) follows, 
cither contents include a synthesis of the responses of. the small 
group sessions (Lucille Campbell-Thrane) and a synthesis of 
proceedings, "Where Has This Forum Gone?" (Larry McCullough). The 
program and a list of participants and presenters are appended. 
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FOREWORD 



Many may wonder Why an organization such ati the National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education has an interest in 
correspondence distance learning and independent study. Our 
central mis&ion grows out of the Federal legislation on 
vocational education. At the present we draw support from 

some six Federal departments. State gc .aents. Foreign 
governments, foundations, private industry, and consortium 
institutions. We operate a National consortium of postsecondary 
institutions, vAiich involves nearly 40 of the leading community 
colleges and technical institutes of America reptesenting 500,000 
students. Our staff is composed of over 200 multidisciplinary, 
full time appointees to the National Center. About a third of 
our staff are behaviorial scientists from fields of economics, 
psychology, and sociology. About a third have degrees in 
education, such as counseling, administration, and curriculum. A 
third are vocational educators. We view our mission as one of 
trying to facilitate and capacitate institutions and 
organizations that ate concerned with individual career 
preparation, jrlanning^ and progression. Each commitment involves 
public and private sectors and all levels of education, and 
certainly embraces lifelong education, continuing education, and 
correspondence education. The National Center is approaching its 
20th year at 'rhe Ohio State University. Work has been completed 
on $100 million worth of research and development activities. 

Our function is aj^aigned by the Congress as well as our own 
sense of what is appr6£>riate; it involves research and 
clevelopmert. We have some 1,000 publications that we have 
co»npleted over the years. 

We are responsible for trying to increase the evaluation and 
self-renewal capacity of vocational educatl'^n in,^the generic 
sense. We provide information for National planning and policy. 
We are also concerned that the results of research and 
development are instfJled and utilized, and through technical 
assistance, information systems, and training, we try to ensure 
this. Since 1966 we have operated the Educational Resources 
Information Clearinghocine for Adult, Career, and Vocational 
Education. We have a strong leadership, development, and 
training progreun. Laeit year our National Academy conducted over 
108 National workshops and seminars held in 32 different States, 
serving over 5,000 people who represent the leadership struc 'ure 
in both public euid private vocational education from all of che 
States . 

The National Center has a postdoctoral Advanced Study 
Center. Fourteen leaders from Australia have doie advanced study 
here. We have Fulbright scholars from Europe and elsewhere. We 
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have a graduate student program and some 450 young people have 
interned at the National Center, completed their degrees in 17 
departments and in 5 different colleges and schools at The Ohio 
State University. Our International Division is working on 
contracts with a number of developing countries. Last year a 
host of representatives from 55 foreign countries were here. We 
have a heavy outreach program. The staff has serviced about 
13,000 informatipn requests last year. 

Heavy field involvement finds the staff operating 942 fiald 
sites in 43 States that involved almost 20,000 State and local 
leaders in the development, testing, and implementation of 
improvements in vocational education. When ^-.-e speak of 
vocational education, we mean generic vocational education. In 
essence, one of the central questions that drives our 
organization is the question of how all the various employment 
and training systems fit together and how they relate," what their 
special roles are," and what their common concerns are. We are 
concerned with proprietary schools, those that affiliate with the 
National Association of Trade and Technical Schools, with public 
institutions, high schools, community colleges, technical 
institutes, professional schools, and with industry-based 
training. We work with a number of America's large corporations 
by helping theia improve their employer training programs. We are 
currently working with six international labor unions and 
contractors' associations to strengthen apprenticeship training, 
which is still another delivery system. We have had long and 
continuing association with special institutions, such as Kendall 
School for the Deaf, improvement of vocational education in the 
corrections system, community-based organisations, and the 
military. We have developed and currently operate a system that 
continually assesses military curriculum with respect to its 
impact and utility in the public schools an5 vocational education 
programs of America. And» we have a growing concern in terms of 
home-based learning and correspondence education. It's toward 
this end that we have reached out and tried to identify with 
♦•.hose of you in this particular field so that our mutual interest 
and concerns can grow together. 

We are looking at a nuutiber of our curriculums, such as our 
entrepreneur ship curriculum, in terms of its application to 
correspondence education. Our central concern is to try to 
become capacitated and knowledgeable of all of the various 
employment and training systems — correspondence education, 
employer sponsored programs, apprenticeship, public vocational 
education, and so forth. The staff thinks that- one of the 
central policy questions in America is a question of what 
agencies best prepares which individuals for what kind of 
occupations under v^at conditions, and with what effect at vAiat 
stage of their lives with appropriate attention to their general 
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education and role as a citizen. Our concern is to try to better 
understand all of these systems, to attempt to provide linkage 
and clearing house services so that we better understand the 
unique role and specialization as well as common concerns. The 
National Center was delighted to be the convener for the 
Correspondence Education forum. 

Special recognition for major individual roles is extended 
to the following J Lucille Campbell Thrane, Associate Director of 
the Personnel Development/Field Services Division of the National 
Center for leadership and direction of the forum; Michael 
Wonacott, Larae Watkins, and Barbara Kline for their coordination 
of the program? Mike Lambert of the National Home Study Council 
and Carol Katzki of the National University Continuing Education 
Association for their interest and support of the activities; 
Ray Stewart and Janet Kiplinger for their services as editors; 
and special recognition for the typing and proofing services of 
Patricia Agner, Debbie Koenig, and Katherine Shumate. We would 
be remiss if we did not extend our thanks to Dr. E. C. 
Estabrooke, Associate Dean, The Hadley School for the Blind, who 
took the photographs used on the cover. 



Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director 
The National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 
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PROLOGUE 



Correspondence education is the growing alternative to 
conventional learning in the educational system. Over 200 of the 
Fortune 500 businesses train staff through correspondence 
education. Nationally recognized colleges and u^iiversities are 
offering external degrees through independent studios. Public 
school systems such as that in Alaska enro^.! students from 
kindergarten through the 14th year in correspondence courses and 
progrsuns of work. Christian schools of education and,, schools of 
home study are growing by leaps and bounds. The U.S. military 
correspondence schools are proud of their record that encourages 
thousands of military personnel to complete high school degees, 
prepare for college, take college credit courses, advance in 
their military careers, and enrich and add enjoyment to their 
lives. Traditional educators foresee an even greater expansion 
as correspondence education emerges as the leading educational 
alternative for displaced workers, homemakers, and retired 
individuals who seek to enrich their lives, change careers, and 
earn degrees of h.lgher education. 

In order to keep pace with the anticipated expansion, a 
strong network^is needed to ensure that correspondence educators 
are in touch with emerging educational needs, teaching 
technologies, and each other. By sharing, assisting, and 
collaborating with each other, individual contributions to 
correspondence education will be enhanced. Together, 
correspondence educators can further clarify and promote the 
significant role played by correspondence education, independent 
study, or distance learning (\^atevef term one wishes to use) in 
upgrading and enriching people's lives. 



Initial steps in the creation of a network were taken by a 
planning committee representing the U.S military, the National 
Home Study Council, the National University Continuing Education 
Association, the Christian Correspondence Schools, and the 
Canadian Correspondence Schools. At its first meeting, the 
planning committee defined the purpose and the ch5^racter of the 
network and announced pla^s for the first Forum onNzorrespondence 
Education. Plans called for the forum to be held on\June 12-15, 
1984 on a neutral site with selected persons being inv^ed from 
each of the groups. The site selected was the National el^ter for 
Research in Vocational Education, The Ohio State University. 

Bringing together the people with the experiences and 
interests promised a gr^Tden opportunity to reach the common 
goal — to improve corresi^jndence education in order to serve a 
wide variety of people. Through the forum, correspondence 
educators would have the opportunity to meet that goal. 
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The planning committee agreed that because of the varied 
backgrounds and experiences of the participants, the program had 
to offer opportunities for interactive group discussions and 
exemplary activities. Plenary sessions each day provided 
background for small group discussions. 

The cOTimittee attempted to provide & well-ba.'.anced program 
of speakers who would stimulate thought and discussion on the 
pressing issues of the day. Nine plenary addresses were 
presented to stimulate thinking and provoke inquiry. Two panel 
discussions were held; one as a "Martin Agronski" type entitled 
"A Lively Exchange of Views on the Image of Correspondence 
Education" and a student panel discussing "What Correspondence 
Education Has Meant to Me." Six concurrent sessions repeated 
twice added varioty to the types of presentations. After the 
first plenary address by Dr. Del Holbrook, 10 issues were used to 
divide the groups for discussion and resolution. Each group had 
a leader and a recorder. The recorder reported back to the total 
group. 

The commentary that follows brings together as coherently as 
possible the individual speeches and group discussions that were 
a. part of the forum. In compiling the information, gaps 
occurred, but no attempt was made to fill them. Additionally, 
the opinions or views expressed are those of the individual 
participants? all comments remain intact. Exclusion of any 
material would not present the forum in its true light and 
therefore, this publication contains all recorded speeches and 
discussions. However, be advised that the views expressed do not 
necessarily represent the views of the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education. 

The National Center staff has compiled this information in 
as formidable way as possible. The participants did indeed 
represent all five groups. Eighty-four persons took part in the 
4-day program. Participants are listed in the Appendix. 
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CORRESPONDENCE EDUCATION: 
PROM THE BACK OP THE BUS TO THE DRIVER'S SEAT? 



Corresponderce education he.s a long honorable hiatory. Some 
would trace it back to Moses when he carried the tablets down 
frcxn Mt. Sinai. Instruction by correspondence is, in fact, as 
old as written conununications. The Didatic Letters' of Karl 
Phillip Moritz suggested the idea of correspondence instruction 
on an extensive scale to some Germans, who then founded the first 
modern correspondence schools. The first instance of 
professional teaching by correspondence probably was the 
Toussaint-Langensclieidt School in 1856. 

In the United States, however, the beginning probably was in 
1728 (more than 250 years ago) when one Caleb Phillips advertised 
his correspondence course, "Shorthand by Mail," in the Boston 
Gazette . 

Other historical highlights would include the following: 

o 1873 — The first summer school of the Methodist Church 
met at Lake Chautauqua, New York. This modest beginning 
soon grew into an elaborate program of learning 
activities, including a correspondence school 
of theology. Also, that s::'^e year, Anna Eliot Tuckner's 
society to encourage studies at home was formed in 
Boston to provide learning opportunities for women who 
lived far away from centers of education. 

o 1883 — A short-lived correspondence university was 

organized in Ithaca, New YjQrk, utilizing professors from 
Harvard, Johhs Hopkins, and other leading universities. 

o 1888 — The University and School Extension Society began • , 
in Brooklyn to provide training for teachers, including 
home study. • 

o 1890 — A newspaper course on mine safety was offered in 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. (This was the origin of 
international correspondence schools) . Also, the 
Sprague Correspondence School of Law was organized, to 
be incorporated a /ear later. 

o 189 1 — The University of Wisconsin approved the 

development of university extension correspondence study 
courses. 

o 1892 — President- William Rainey Harper, Who earlier had 
taught at Chautcuqua, established a correspondence 
division at, the University of Chicago. 
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o 1897 — The American School was brought into being in 
Boston, moving to Chicago in 190.1. 

o 1900 — U.S. Commissionfc*. of Education R. P. Rothwell, in 
his annual report, advocated that education be brought 
. to the masses through correspondence schools. 

o 1915 — The National University Extension Association 
(later to become the National University Continuing 
Education Association) was created, with its then 
division of correspondence study. 

o 1926— "The National Home Study Council was founded. 



One other historical note: In 1925, one of the most 
successful advertisements of all time appeared — L.\d it was an 
advertisement for a correspondence course. A young man, John 
Caples of the advertising firm of Ruthiuuff and Ryan, wrote an ad 
for the U.S. School of Music that began, "They laughed when I sat 
down at the piano. But when I started to play ... 1" 
Incidentally, emboldened by his success, Caples later used this 
same idea to write another ad, this time for a language 
correspondence course. It read, "They grinned when the waiter 
spoke to me in French. . . " It was a winner, too. 

Charles A. Wedemeyer, in his book. Learning at the Back 
Door , observed that in the western world"! for approximately 80 
years (1850-1930), correspondence study was the only formal 
system of education that <?nabled learners — wherever they were and 
whatever their condition—to overcome the formidable barriers of 
space, time, social place, and economic status in the pursuit of 
learning; 

By 1910, there were more than 200 correspondence schools in 
the United States. International correspondence schools, the 
largest, offered instruction in 203 subjects In the early 
1920s, a study by John S. Noffsinger, sponsored by the Carnegie 
Corporation, found that more than a million students were 
enrolled in correspondence courses. 

Several points should be made about this history: 

o First, the most significant early developments in 
correspondence education took place in the United 
States, more so than in other countries. Further, 
correspondence study developed at an exciting time of 
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change. During the period between the Civil War and 
World War I, this country was going through "a rapid and 
sometimes turbulent transition from the conditions of an 
agrarian society to those of modern urban life." As F. 
L. Allen observed in The Big Change , this was a 
tran; ition that, according to R. F. Butts, "Wrought 
drastic economic and intellectual changes which, in 
turn, profoundly affected education from its lowest to 
highest levels." 

o Second, as Wedemeyer has noted, correspondence study was 
the first educational method to emerge which led in the 
direction of independence and away from continuing 
dependence in learning. Yet educationists ot that time 
(and, for the most part, even i today) tended to overlook 
what clearly was one of the mqst important education 
trends of the time. 

o Third, from its origins, correspondence education in 
this country has been sponsored by proprietary schools, 
by universities, and by nonprofit organizations (the 
latter often with religious ties). All three forms of 
sponsorship developed along somewhat different paths and 
continue to the present time. 



Current Scene 

More than 55 million Americano have ta\en correspondence 
courses since 1900. With enrollments leve ing off or declining 
elsewhere, home study -is one of the few f 'ms cf education that 
is booming. More than 3 million students are no^r taking courses 
by mail. The National \Uome Study Council has 77 member schools 
with a combined enrollment of more than 3 million. In addition, 
there are an estimated 250 to 400 unaccredited proprietary 
schools (most of them quite small). The National University 
Continuing Education Association has within its membership 72 
colleges and universities that offer over 12,000 high school, 
college, graduate, and noncredit correspondence courses. Courses 
in the Bible and religion, enrolling hundreds of thousands around 
the world, are offered by denominational education centers as 
well as by church- supported colleges and universities. 

All has not been well fuz correspondence education, however. 
From the start, it has been attacked as somehow not being as 
effective as face-to-face learning, criticized for serving 
trivial interests, and condemned for low standards. Everyone is 
familiar with the jokes about studying brain surgery by mail. 
Many university professors, unfortunately, think it would be 
beneath them to become involved in this method of teaching. And, 
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because they are the least regulated of all correspondence 
ventures, correspondence courses in religion are of uneven 
quality and have often been exploited by charlatans and "degree 
mill" operators. 

o 

Despite state licensing. Federal monitoring for eligibility 
purposes, and voluntary accreditation, this enterprise continues 
to suffer from a bad r liputation— probably oer se it^ lends itself 
more easily to observable abuses (although there are many strange 
practices in so-called "traditional" education). Also* the 
general public finds it difficult to separate good from bad 
programs. In addition, despite innumerable research projects 
that have demonstrated the value of correspondence education, 
this form of learning continues to be the subject of calculated 
indifference on the part of most other educators and many 
decision makers. 

Furthermore, those professionally involved in correspondence 
education have tended to pursue their own separate interests and 
have not joined forces in behalf of the advancement of this 
activity. This forum, I believe, represents the first National 
effort to bring together representatives from all forms of 
correspondence education. (And the National Academy for 
Vocational Education of the National Center for Research, in 
Vocational Education deserves great credit for initiating this 
meeting). This conference signifies a growing recognition that 
fundamental changes are occurring in our society— changes 
comparable to those that were taking place during that period 
when correspondence education first appeared in this country, 
changes that may offer correspondence education the opportunity 
to move from second class seats, to first class seats — and maybe 
even into the driver !s seat. 



Looking to the Future 

Growing evidence suggests that American society once again 
is in the early stages of a watershed period. Daniel Bell in The 
Coming of the Post-Industrial Society , Alvin Toffler in The Third 
Wave, John Naisbitt in Megatrends , and Daniel Yankelovich in New 
Rules have descrildied the major elements of this societal shift. 
As Herman Niebuhr, Jr., points out in a soon-to-be-published 
book. Revitalizing: American Learning , these fundeunental changes 
pose both threat s^nd opportunities for formal education. 

! 

Let me suggest some of the opportunities for correspondence 
education: ) 

o First, the new technologies (cable television, 
satellites, and computers) offer fast« efficient, 
multidimensional, low-cost v;ay8 of reaching students. 
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Print itiaterials, I am convinced, will always be the 
basic tool £or independent learning; but slow and 
undependable mall service surely is on its way out. 

O Second, "human capital" is the popular buzz-term today. 
Policymakers at all levels are recognizinig that 
investment in an effective work, force is now more 
important than investment in plant and equipment, that 
the most difficult problems in our society require some 
form of continuing education as a major component of 
their solution, and that this learning to a great extent 
must reach out to the individual at his or her workplace 
or home. 

o Third, business and industry, labor unions, trade and 
professional associations, and government agencies 
(particularly the military)— all are saying that their 
greatest need is for inservice education and training 
materials in the form of software. And they are willing 
and able to pay for them. 

" ' ■ . '> 

o Fourth, proprietary schools, I believe, will gradually 
move away from primarily marketing to individual 
students, focusing more on contracting with the groups 
previously mentioned and delivering those kinds of 
applied courses that are inappropriate to colleges and 
universities. 

o Fifth, colleges and ARE universities increasingly are 
restudying their role In continuing education and are 
reorganizing to place ndsjponsibility for group learning 
(particularly credit courses) in the various academic 
units through the institution. If this trend continues 
and I think it will, it will force the separate 
continuing education operations into one or more, of four 
roles — intra-institutional coordination (simileu: to the 
role played by the graduate dean), new progreun 
development, support services to other departmentis, and 
independent study or distance learning. The greatest 
potential for the future lies in the last role. 

o Sixth, there eure enticing opportunities for effective 
collaboration in the future;^ — collaboration among higher 
education institutions, non|)r of it associations, and 
for profit organizations — if they would only approach 
the possibilities openly and creatively. 
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0 Seventh, rew initiatives and tools are appearing to 
address the problems of quality assurance. The National 
Home Study Council for some time has had its "Business 
Standards." The Council on the Continuing Education 
Unit and NUCEA have produced "Principles of Good 
Practice in Continuing Education." The American Council 
on Education and NUCEA have developed the "Self-study 
Assessment and Planning Guide" for postsecondary 
education institutions serving the adult learner. The 
Commission on Colleges of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Schools is leading the way eunong the 
regional accrediting agencies with the revisions of its 
"standard, nine." And the State h-.gher executive- 
officers and the Council on Postsecondary Accreditation 
are moving into the final phases of their project 
dealing with State licensing and accreditation of 
distance learning by telecommunications. 

As Thomas Kuhn has explained in The Structure of Scientific 
Revolutions , the shift from one paradigm to another is never an 
easy process. Old ideas and behavior never give way easily to 
new models. Niebuhor has challenged us to "leave the security of 
our rules and rituals and become open to the vast opportunity of 
the new realities and the changing learning needs of the American 
people." 

1 hope that the participants in this conference will take up 
that challenge and use this meeting as a forum to address these 
issues. I hope that this occasion will produce an agenda for the 
future and a plan of action — a plan that will provide an 
opportunity for all correspondence educators to work together for 
a common cause. 
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FLAMING ISSUES OF THE DAY 



It happened In Poland, just a few we^ks ago. We were con- 
ducting management seminars and It was In the music hall In the 
heart of Cracow. The Introduction to the\8peech seemed to be 
taking a long time and suddenly the audlenbe erupted In applause, 
and I leaned over and said, "Why are they applauding?" And In 
somewhat fractured English, my host said, "Because you are a 
correspondence educator." And I said, "Right, but why the 
applause?" The answer came back, and I'll never forget It. 
"Because they are thinking that, that Is the greatest." Suddenly, 
I felt very, very guilty. Guilty for all the Polish jokes that I 
ever told. Now I know better. Polish people are very smart 
people. And all our Polish jokes are all dead wrong. As a lady 
said to me in Warsaw, "You in America all wrongly Polish jokes 
are jokes by Poles about Russians." It occurred to me, shouldn't 
we also be that smart? Shouldn't we once and for\all get rid of 
our image as second class citizens in the field v o£ correspondence 
education? Isn't It time to stop being defensive? \we don't need 
to argue. We don't need to Impress. We don't need \to be awed by 
the education establishment. Correspondence education/ 
independent study is here to. stay. It's mighty good.\ We have 
nothing to hide. Let's you and I deliberately shuck \off the 
self-doubts. Of course, I don't see an awful lot of humility in 
this crowd anyhow. . \ 

Universities began a long time ago. But well-defined 
elementary-secondary-tertiary levels really were only well 
defined during the last 100 years. And now in our era, today, a 
fourth element has joined the first three. Continuing education 
has cor'*, into its own. Continuing education often finds itself 
at cross purposes with the ladder structure in American education 

simply . becauae_ in . ccmtlmilng^ j^^^ 

or her own dean and advisor. The student picks and chooses* So 
continuing education does fit the times and the needs of our\day. 
Correspondence education fits the demands of continuing education 
very well. Our slbgan today ist "To earn your living, you have 
to learn your living the rest of your living days." And that'^s 
where you and I come in. There are vague clouds on our horizons, 
however. Most of us here are so wrapped up through the year in\a 
dally struggle for survival. We are so agenda conscious. We are 
so tied to the everlasting routines and the tyranny of trivia \ 
that we have difficulties seeing the difference in our work life \ 
between the urgent and the important. We spend our llfeblood on \ 
the urgent because it screams for attention while the important 
flows quietly below the surface, gently tugging at our conscience 
once in a while. We're so busy, that only occasionally do we 
look over our shoulders and we see shadows hovering over us. Let 
me describe some of those shadows that are darkening the days in 
correspondence education. 
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Now, I'm not really paranoid and you don't have to agree 
with me at all. You have a right to be wrong. But, think about 
these things. 

o Courses are getting too good. Yes, I mean just that. 
Every one of us is in the business of improving the 
quality of cours&s, raising the, level of course 
material. "Quality education," whatever that means, 
sounds great, is that bad? Well, no, not really, but 
we're forgetting something. We're leaving behind us 
something very important. With a few heartwarming 
exceptions, we're forgetting the low-level student, the 
low-level courses. We're ignoring the needs of the less 
academically excellent student. And we're doing it 
simply because they're less interesting, less 
challenging to correspondence educators. Who has a good 
simple course in bookkeeping? Or who's teaching the 
simple survival skills that everyone needs? Who's 
• teaching the basics of living with people? 

o The stepping-stone syndrome. I've been watching us for 
19 years. I've been a member of NUCEA since 1965 and 
NHSC since 1966. I'm involved in church- related 
correspondence education, and as far as the military is 
concerned, well, at least I admire you a lot. And I've 
noticed that quite a number among us through the years 
have parked momentarily in the correspondence e^iucation 
division and then scrambled on to greater glory. 
Peter Principle is working among us. People climb up 
through a hierarchy until they reach their level of 
.incompetence. And you and I, all of us, know some 
outstanding educators through the years who under the 
pressure of the Peter Principle, have moved on and up to 

- their -level of --inc<»ftpetenee » — There^ -an- impor-tant- 

subissue right here. A certain boredom in 
correspondence education. Why is it boring? 
Correspondence education becomes boring when there is an 
overemphasis on routine mechanics. And if your life 
consists of paper shuffling, it's bound to get boring. 
Is there a remedy? Oh, yes. Every one of us needs to 
get more involved in research. How do your students 
learn best? Do you really know? There is nothing at 
all boring about digging .deeply into how learning goes 
on. 

o The marketeers are upon us. So what's wrong with 
marketing? We need seminars in marketing. We need to 
compete in the education marketplace and we need to 
compete with each other and maintain plenty of wholesome 
respect for each other. I agree, so then, what's so 
bad about all the emphasis on marketing? I see us 
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tilting toward a management /corporate model instead of a 
school model. We need graduates in correspondence 
education, those within masters of correspondence 
education (MCE), if you will, and not so many master's 
of business administration (MBA). The key decision 
makers 2m)0ng us, the long range thinkers, the leaders 
must be educators, not business experts. We need to be 
businesslike, but the bottom line after the dollar line 
has to be successful graduates. We need educators to do 
a businesslike job. We do not need an oversupply of 
business people who happen to be making educational 
decisions. 

The plastic life of high tech can ovejrv/helm us. We need 
ccxaputers, of course we do. We spent the last 4 years 
at Home Study International cc»nputerizing everything we 
possibly could. But, I've noticed a curious thing about 
us. We're people of pendulums. And every new gadget 
really turns us on. Let's look back a few years ago at 
programmed instruction and teaching machinea. Where are 
they? I accept the fact that computer^ are useful 
tools, but what bothers me is, first, the pressure from 
within to keep up with the "high-tech Jones" down the 
pike. Second, the pressure from outside — the 
overwhelming sales pressure to buy into the high-tech 
revolution. The key is not how neatly and fast and 
clever something works, not how sharp the color 
graphics, but how will most students learn best? 

We live in a world of junk. Instant mixes, inSotant 
messes, disposable everything, junk food, junk 
entertainment, and trashy shallowness penetrates every 
corner of our lives. This is the age of the great 
—escape-and-it-'-s-zk^-gr^at truth- that-^eople are escaping 
junk-filled lives. Escapism is the pattern of the day 
and the key to modern living. For a numbar of years, 
the slogan around all of us has been "Take it easy, play 
it cool, run away." 

I saw this poisted in an elevator the other day. "Today 
is the first day of the rest of your dreary life." And 
those lives are filled full of junk entertainment and we 
escape easily into shallow facades. I think some of the 
smartest social psychologists among us are in, 
advertising. You remember a very catchy, unf<>r get table 
tune that poured out of our radio and TV sets a few 
years ago. "I'd like to teach the world to sing in 
perfect harmony, I'd like to buy the world a coke and 
keep it company." That was a catchy tune — it sounded 
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terrific, great I Coca-Cola does it all. Buy the whole 
world a coke and keep the whole world company. That was 
beautiful, loveable, chummy. The big problem is that 
the world is made up of a lot of unloveable people. It's 
easy to love everybody, but it ' s tough to love 
individuals. There's too much risk, too much chance for 
hurt. So people look for the easy escapes, and before 
long, they have dropped into something called Coca-Cola 
junkie. Shake out the fi?z, the gas, and it all turns 
blah, bad taste in your mouth. Too much is based on 
feelings. Pepsi helps you come alive. Coke is the real 
thing. People are searching for instant relief, the 
easy escapes, the shallow relationships. V7e, too, are 
creatures of our culture. We, too, are victimized in 
our iiersonal and our professional lives. The happy 
truth is that the pendulum is beginning to swing back 
and the literature is full of the need for a powerful 
commitment to something bigger them the individual. My 
ple.i this morning is that yoa and I become powerfully 
committed to the profession of our lives. Education at 
a distance, education that works, that fits, that's, 
effective. 

There are too many walls between us, and we've built 
the?n up ourselves or inherited them from the patriarchs 
of the correspond? "^nce movement. There are five cleaurly 
identifiable groups here this morning. The tragedy is 
that this is the fitst time that we all got together. ' 
We need some kind of an ecumenical spirit among 
correspondence educators. Do we really have something 
to say to each other? Ifes, we do. Whether we offer 
anthropology or graduate courses in mysticism, piano 
tuning, the Lhudy of Job, locksmithing, computer 
literacy, or kinder geurt en, the heart of our work is the 
same. The motivational techniques and good learning 
techniques are the same. But bias, prejudice, and fear 
and a vague uneasiness have kept us apart. Let's get 
down under the surface a little bit. Why has there been 
that bias? Why do we feel comfortable with a conviction 
that I don't need you? I don't want to ri«»k knowing of 
your successes- Is it possible that there's a basic 
uneasy feeling of insecurity? If I get too close to 
you, I won't be accepted by my more immediatw peers? I 
believe this is true in all directions. Don't any of us 
point our fingers at anybody else. I would like to 
propose, this morning, that we move into a bright new 
era of Wholesome respect and under standinc, . But, let's 
be practical. I seriously propose an annual 2-day 
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meeting of the lea(ier8hip of all four groups. Not a 
high"C08t affair. Let's keep it simple and inexpensive: 
six to a dozen key leaders firom the independent study 
division of NUCEA, from the National Home Study Council, 
from the Bible Correspondence Schools, from the military 
and the Canadian Correspondence Schools. Let's get 
together to share experiences and hopes. To point out, 
iron out problems and to bring into sharp focus, to 
coordinate research projects among us all. Why not? It 
could well be the best thing that has happened in 
decades. It could be the best thing since mine safety 
became an issue in Scranton and correspondence education 
was born. 

o There are a„lot of problem solvers out there. A lot of 
people concerned about improving the talented and 
training the untalented. University departments ecce 
looking for new student populations and all sorts of 
people are discovering independent study in 
correspondence education. Some of them are trying to 
.reinvent the \«heel. How do we bring them into the 
fold? 

o How do we encourage stable quality organizations with 
the need to educate to get into corresppndence ^ 
education? 

o How do we pick and choose and wisely use the high-tech 
revolution? How do we make certain that we use high 
tech and that high tech cioesn't use us? , 

o Do we let the beauty contests in correspondence 
education continue to herd us all toward similar 
courses? Or can we somehow spread out and cover all the 
study areas that can be effectively taught by 
independent study? 

o Vlhen are we going to get really serious about research 
and genuinely become productive? Is it time for a 
research foundation to be established that we all can 
support and benefit from? 

o How do we smash down the walls of prejudice that are 
still left against correspondence education? 

o How do we go about the serious business of building a 
sense of pride and wholesome self-respect among us as 
correspondence educators? 
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o How do we become miracle workers producing cost- 
effective courses that do precisely the job that they 
need to do? 

o How do we use our long decades of experience and wisdom 
to match up to the urgent pressing needs of the huge 
corporate world that doesn't have much time to wait? 

o How do we rid ourselves once and for all of the 

"shyster" image and the "shysters" as well? Remember, 
"shysterism" is potentially there among all of us. It's 
just not the proprietaries that have had to struggle and 
have fought the diploma mills within the accrediting 
ccxnmission. Shysterism is present, too, in dourses that 
don't measure, in courses that don't produce what they 
promise. And if those questions don't keep us rolling 
for 2 days, I'd like to pose a whole new topic, the 
theology and politics of correspondence education. 



But, let's pull back to today, right now and the 50 hours 
that lie ahead of us. Let's take a look together at some 
intriguing questions. 

I may never have another chance like thia. I maj/ never 
again be able to pay honest tribute to six people whcThave \j>een 
very good for correspondence education and who have been an/ 
important influence in my life. , ' 

o Gail Childs — A powering figure among us for many, many 
decades. It was just hours after a telephone call invited 
me in 1965 to go to Home Study International. I walked 
into Dr. Child' s office and said," "What* s this business of 
correspondence education all about?" He dropped ' 
everything and for hours, he oriented and indoctrinated 
me. I leaned heavily on him for several years afterward. 
If ever there was a prophet among us, it was Gail Childs. 

o Betsy Powell — Many of you here never had the opportunity 
of knowing that gentle woman of iron from Georgia. But 
Betsy Powell is really the mother of this invitational ' 
:2onference. It was her idea a long time ago. A dozen of 
us were sprawled around in her room in a hotel in San 
Juan. We were discus sihg correspondence education. Betsy 
said, "Del, why don't you get us together." She was 
talking about just this kind of a meeting. I tried. The 
times weren't right yet. They are today, and all of us 
i^re deeply grateful to Lucy Thrane and the National Center 
for Research in Vocational Education for sparking this 
meetingf. 
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o Bill Fowler — For twenty years, I've been watching Bill 
Fowler in action. I don't think anyone here is prepared 
to argue with me. Bill is the most knowledgeable 
correspondence educator in the land. I know of no one in 
this country or abroad who knows more about the 
intricacies, the good, the bad, the strong, the weak, the 
details of correspondence education than Bill Fowler. 

o Larry Keller — Most of us here this morning know Larry. He 
has been around a long time and he's hanging right in 
there. Larry has been a personal inspiration to me. I've 
\ discovered a kindred spirit that is not shallow or 
\ superficial. You can get right down to the heart of 
\ things with Larry. I appreciate him very much. 

o Nyed Estabrooke — A gifted educator who radiates warmth and 
friendliness. There is not a mean botie in his body, no 
selfishness; he is just top quality/ We all love and 
respect Ted. And ^now a lady you have never heard of. 

o Maude Cooks — She haa( never attended a correspondence 
education conference and never been a member of any. 
professional association. She has never even been out of 
her country, but for decades on end, Maude Cooks of South 
Africa has beejn an inspiration, a godsend, and a positive 
miracle in the lives of her literally thousands of 
students. For me she represents the very best in 
correspondence education and stands at the head o^ that 
huge number of faceless people who have committed their 
lives to educating through the mails. You and I need to 
do everything possible to attract hundreds more Maude 
Cooks to correspondence education. 

You and I have sitting in our laps the opportunity of 
making correspondence education finally fulfill its potential. 
Let's not blow the greatest opportunity of our lives. Let's 
decisively mave correspondence education into the front ranks. 
Thank you. 



P/i. V. W. HoZbhJook lb ?A.<L&ld(Lnt Home Study InteAnatiomZ, mUcH 
zn/LolU ovQA. 7,000 6tudznt6 In cotmu Hmglng ^fwm kindeAgoAtzn through 
colie.gz Izvel and aduitt zdacatLon. Homz Study InteAncuUoml 62Avzi> 
thz coAAe^pondzncz extmbloYi dlfUlon oi tkt Szvzntk-Vay AdvtnjtUt educa.- 
tioM byUm, the, loAgM ?^t<u>tant pcULodUal ^y^tm In tkz mhJU, 
HoZbfwok lb a btudzvU. LcuUn AmeAlcan aUcuM, Hlb mcUn 6ckolaAZy IntaJiutb 
oAz ^amUy li^t, mmagmznt training, and k(M adultb luaJin, 
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OJJR "REAL" CHALLENGE 

Perhaps it is safe to say that our entire Nation is becoming 
more and more dependent upon training and education. This is 
certainly a safe assumption for the Armed Forces of our country. 
We live in a high tech society, resulting in increasingly 
sophisticated weaponry and ot^ier complexities to vftiich we must 
continually adapt. During peacetime, training and education are 
virtually the centerpiece of military life. In peace or war, 
importance of the role of training and education for our Armed 
Forces must never be underestimated. Consequently, the services 
are all striving for efficient, cost-effective training, and 
high-quality education. When you add to that the increasingly 
superior quality of the men and women who are serving in the 
Armed Forces today, compared to 10 years ago, you see our "real" 
::hallenge as educators and leaders — providing the quality and the 
quantity of education to satisfy the needs. 

During the quarter century from the end of WW II until 1972, 
the American Armed Forces were manned by a mixed ^orce of 
volunteers and draftees. The career members of the force were 
volunteers who joined and remained because they wanted to serve. 
Some of the junior members were also true volunteers; the 
remainder were either draftees inducted through the Selective 
Servic^ System, or people who volunteered as a preferred 
alternative to being drafted. 

The last draft call was issued in December 1972, and the 
statutory authority for conscription expired June 30, 1973. 
Since the beginning of 1973, entry into military service, and 
continuation in service beyond current obligated periods, have 
been entirely voluntary. This new force, founded on completely 
voluntary membership, became known as the All-Volunteer Force, or 
"•"AVP7 "■ ~ 

As I'm sure you know. President Reagan's strong interest in 
the state of the AVF is a manifestation of the administration's 
determination to strengthen the Armed Forces so that they will be 
fully ready to preserve the security of the Nation. Achieving 
this greater strength requiri^s new, more . capable weapons, and 
plans have been made to develop and procure these weapons. 
However, no military force, no matter how well armed, is more 
capable than the individual and collective strength of its 
military members. ^ 

Emphasis on draining and education is therefore a must to 
ensure that capable individuals comprise the AVF. I might say at 
this point that since the inception of the AVF, critics have 
charged that the people, particularly enlisted entrants, have not 
had the competence needed for their jobs. According to this 
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view, AVP entrants have lacked the required intelligence, 
education, and eexf-discipline and they have not represented a 
fair cross section of American youth. In almost all cases, the 
critics have taken the position that a return to the draft would 
cure these perceived deficiencies. Ten years ago our ranks were 
filled with misfits. In my rifle company alone, after returning 
from Vietnam to Okinawa, in a 7-month period I had 7 deaths from 
heroin overdose, 6 Marines who mutilated an Air Force staff 
sergeant, and 23 in the brig for various offenses. That wan out 
of a company of 140 Marines. Some of the critics' allegations 
may have had some merit in the past? they have little or no merit 
today. 1 Today I walk into the barracks and I see personal 
computers 1 

Current Department of Defense (DOD) data show military 
accessions under the AVF concept ranking somewhat above the youth 
population at large. One important reason for these results is 
that 22 percent of the youth population is automatically excluded 
from enlistment because of inability to meet testing and 
educational standards of the services. The enlisted force as a 
whole, including the career force, ranks even better than new 
accessions because the lower scoring and less educated people 
serving their first enlistments are more likely than others to be 
screened out of the force before or at the first reenlistment . 
In addition, many military members improve their educational 
credentials while In the service. As a result, 90.4 percjent of 
the DOD enlisted force is composed of high school graduates, and 
nearly all members of the officer cor|>s (96.9 percent) aire 
college graduates. 2 The educational^ attainment of the active 
duty force compates favorably witfi that of the civiliar>/ labor 
force as the following statiat;kcs3 reflect: / 

CIVILIAN MILITARY 
LEVEL ATTAINED PERCENTAGE j PERCENTAGE 

College graduate 19 14 

High school graduate 41 67 

Non high school graduate 22 8 

The civilian labor force has a higher proportion of people 
with "some college, "3 but military personnel receive 
considerable technical training while in service. Much of this 
technical training is comparable to courses offered by civilian 
junior colleges and technical schools and is often accepted for 
college credit by these schools. As would be expected, the 
enlisted component has a much smaller proportion (2%) of coll<.ige 
graduates than the officer corps. This disparity also exists in 
civilian life. 
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Executives and managers tend to be college graduates, while 
blue-collar workers usually are not. Similiarly, most officer 
jobs require a college education but very few, if any, enlisted 
jobs do. Overall, it is clear that the Nation is represented by 
a well-educated military force by any reasonable standard of 
comparison. 

- Recruit training is ^he indoctriiiation training given to- 

enlisted personnel of each: service upon their initial entry. 
Recruit training provides an orderly transition from civilian to 
military life, motivation to become a dedicated and productive 
me.Tiber of the service, and instruction in the basic skills that 
are required by all members of the military service involved. 

The underlying philosophy of recruit training, in each of 
the services, is that the demands of military service are 
fundamentally different from those of civilian life. Military 
service requires a high level of discipline and physical fitness, 
a homogeneity of outlook, and an ability to live and work as part 
of a highly structured organization. There are few parallels in 
civilian society to the demands of the military service. Recruit 
training in each of the services covers four areas i (1) 
processing and testing; (2) introduction into service life; (3) 
instruction in military courtesy, discipline, and hygiene; and 
(4) fundamental military-related training involving physical 
fitness, military drill, and self-defense. In addition, each 
service provides training in military skills that should be 
possessed by all, or almost all, members of that service. The 
length of the standard recruit training course in each service is 
as follows: 

o Army— 7.9 weeks 

o Navy— 7.7 weeks 

o Marine Corps— 10.3 weeks 

o Air Force — 6 weeks^ 

Possession of a high school diploma is an importai^t 
indicator of the probability that a new volunteer will adjust 
successfully to military life. A high school dropout is twice as 
likely to leave the military before completing the first 3 years 
of service, although the majority of service members who are not 
higli school graduates contribute effectively to their military 
units. However, recruiters strive to enlist a higher proportion 
of high school graduates to reduce first term attrition. Failure 
to ccxnplete first term enlistments increases the turnover of 
personnel in operational units and drives up training costs. In 
fis cal ye ar 1982, 86 percent of those v^o entered the enlisted 
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ranks were high school graduates, compared to a ,74 percent rate 
in the general youth population. ^ it is readily apparent that 
the military service attracted a good share of high school 
graduate youth in fiscal year 1982* An interesting sidelight: 
applicants demonstrating successful completion of a high school 
correspondence home study program, which is accredited by NHSC, 
are enlistad into the Marine Corps and Air Force as high school 
graduates. 

The relative ability of military members to learn military 
skills and perfonr creditably in military units is usually 
referred to as the "quality" of the pernonnel. The normal 
measures of quality for enlisted accessions are the percentage 
that have graduatad f rcan high school and the scores on the Armed 
Forces Qualification Test (AFQT), which is also a good predictor 
of success in military training. These two measures of quality 
are very useful to manpower managers because of their proven 
reliability and because they can be readily quantified. However, 
indicators of such attributes as dedication and motivation cannot 
be readily quantified. The growth in personal ability and 
dependability as a team player can be developed through good 
training and Ix^adership. 

Scores on the AFQT and other aptitude scores derived from 
the Armed Servicers Vocational Aptitude Battery (ASVAB) 9ire used 
in conjunction with education, medical, and moral standards to 
determine eligibility for ehlistment and assignment to 
occupations. Enlisted person ->el with higher test scores tend to 
be assigned to more complex r, put each occupational, group 
receives people who are capu'^S of progLressing to supervisory and 
leadership positions. In fiscal year 198^, 60 percent of the DOD 
accessions scored above average on the AFQT compared to 53 
percent of the youth population- who «GOr«d-^ove-avttrage. In 
terms of education, a:!cession of all four services in fiscal year 
1982 exceeded the National youth sample in proportion of high 
school graduates. Furthermore, the educational level of the 
total active Armed Force, including officers, compares favorably 
with the level of the civilian labor force. 

It is interesting to note that military youths have much 
higher educational aspirations than civilian youths who are 
employed. 6 These aspirations are reflected in the very active 
participation by military personnel in the extensive off-duty 
educational programs sponsored by each service. 

Education generally refers to study either in more advanced 
aubjects, or in military \subjects which apply to an entire 
service, or to the broad mission of National security, as, for 
example, the curriculum at the National War College. The 
development of service members through formal training and 
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education and practical experience follows a generally common 
pattern. We have said that axi individual entering into an 
initial enlistment is provided r-^cruit training that introduces 
him or her to military life. i?^ollowing this indoctrination 
training, an individual will follow one of three possible 
avenues: 

1. Initial skill training, which prepares the enlistee for 
an initial duty assignment 

2. Direct duty assignment on the basis of a skill already 
acquired in civilian life 

3. Direct assignment to a first duty unit for on-the-job 
training 

Most enlisted personnel receive formal initial skill 
training to provide them with a basic military skill. For 
example in the Army, 93 percent receive initial skill training, 
in the Navy 90 percent, in the Maurine Corps, 89 percent, and in 
the Air Force, 95 p*»rcent. 

During, their initial enlistments, personnel normally receive 
no further formal training other than on-the-job training in the 
work environment. Subsequent to reenlistment , an individual may 
be selected for attendance at a journeyman-level course in a 
specific occupational area. This training emphasizes the 
appropriate military applications for the skills being taught. 
Some enlisted personnel are given the opportunity to attend 
Noncommissioned Officer Professional Development Training 
Programs, whici* prepare them for increased supervisory and 
leadership responsibilities. 

Normally, few enlisted per sohnel "attend regularly programmed 
specialized courses after midcareer. There are instances, of 
course, where new equipment or systems are introduced into a 
service, and senior-level enlisted personnel are formally trained 
in operation and maintenance techniques. Selected senior 
enlisted personnel attend schools such as the Army's Sergeant 
Major Academy, the Navy Senior Enlisted Academy, the Marine Corps 
Staff Noncommissioned Officer Academy, and the Air Force Senior 
Noncommissioned Officer Academy. These are, on the NCO level, 
similiar in purpose to the intermediate and top-level schools in 
the officer education system. * 

Enlisted personnel usually work in relatively specialized 
skill fields, whereas the duties of officers, particularly of 
those in the career force, call for broader expertise. Each 
service has developed career patterns to prepare its officers to 
assume progressively higher command and staff responsibilities. 
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Normally, officer training and education can be divided into 
three types as each service maintains a system of professional 
military education that is progressive in nature. First comes 
entry-level training intended to prepare the young officer for 
duties at the lowest operational level — company, squadron, or 
ship. 

After some operational experience the career officer 
requires further schooling for service at the next level, which 
is as a unit commander or a headquarters staff officer. In the 
Army, this entails a return to his branch school for some 
advanced training. An Air Force officer could be selected to the 
Squadron Officer School and a ^arine Corps officer would normally 
attend the Amphibious Warfare Course. As the officer progresses 
(between 6 and 16 years of service) he or she iu ready for 
preparation for assuming higher responsibilities at the command 
and staff level. Attendance at the intermediate level schools is 
competitive and not all officers are selected to attend. Each 
service has such a course and the Armed Forces Staff College, a 
joint service school, is also conducted at this level. 

Subsequent to the intermediate years, little technical 
training is provided. The final level of professional military 
education is that of the top-level schools — the war colleges — ° . 
for Which attendance is highly selective. The Array, Navy, and 
Air Force each have a war college and Marine officers attend each 
of these schools . In addition there is the National Defense 
University, consisting of the National War College and the 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces, and there are selected 
foreign schools for our officers. Graduates of the top-level 
schools have the academic foundation required for command and 
staff positions at the very highest level. 

In addition to formar'classroc^^ 
States Armed Forces has an institution dedicated to instruction 
through the correspondence mode. All except the Navy arj 
accredited by NHSC At the end of fiscal year 1983 the Army 
Institute for Professional Development had an enrollment of 
384,000, 61 percent of which were enlisted personnel. The Naval 
Education and Training Program Development Center had an 
estimated enrollment of 100,000, perhaps 68 percfent of which were 
enlisted. The Marine Corps Institute enrollment as of September 
30, 1983, was 252,000; of these 212,000, 84 percent were 
enlisted. The Air Force's Extension Course Institute had an 
enrollment of 319,000, 72 percent of which were enlisted. 

I might also mention that the Coast Guard Institute, also a 
correspondence institution, while not a part of the Defense 
Department but of the Department of Transportation, had an 
enrollment of 50,000, of which 80 percent were enlisted. And 
these figures are grov^ing rapidly. For instance in the Marine 

--<:?f^gyff-I-n^t4t-4!tt^-aione^^^ monthly enrollment tT Is fiscal 

year has increased by 31,000. „ 
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During any part of their terms of service, military 
personnel are encouraged, as their military assignments may 
permit, to improve their educational attainments to the benefit 
of themselves and their services through off-duty and voluntary 
education programs. This combination of job experience, 
training, and education is essential to the development of a 
military force that is capable of carrying out the National 
security mission. 

Membership in a military organization is unique in many 
ways. One source of this uniqueness is the overriding importance 
of the mission of the Armed Forces: the protection of the 
Nation's vital interests, the deterrence of war, and the 
attainment of the Nation's objectives by use of force if war 
should come. Fulfilling this mission requires the best efforts 
of capable, dedicated people; any lesser effort poses a danger, a 
potentially serious danger to the Nation. Membership in the 
military service requires yielding, in large measure, the freedom 
of choice enjoyed by other Americans. The most stressful . aspects 
of military life — overtime worX without pay, long tours t sea or 
in remote areas, field duty in the foulest weather, frequent 
moves, femiily separations and disruptions, and the ultimate 
stress and danger of combat — are all imposed without choice on 
the peuft of the service member . 

There are civilian jobs that involve risks to life and limb, 
sacrifice, and work under unpleasant circumstances. None of 
these jobs, however, entail the surrender of choice to the degree 
that military service requires. Danger and discomfort wee not 
shared evenly in the military community either, but all members 
are substantially equal in the loss of freedom from choice. 

There are compensating factors that make the sacrifices 
demanded of military members more acceptable: the opportunity 
for service to the Nation, the intense satisfaction of being 
relied on as a member of a group with a highly important mission, 
the camaraderie, the opportunities for assuming responsibilities 
and many new challenges. 

Without these intangible rewards a military organization 
would be ineffective. Clearly, however, there must also be 
tangible benefits to the talented, dedicated people that make our 
forces effective. 

One of these tangible benefits is educational opportunities. 
It has been estimated that perhaps as high as 40 percent of 
active duty people used some type of worvice available through 
the Military Education Services during the past fiscal year.' 
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Literally, time does not permit me to discuss all of the 
programci in depth or even try to cover the enormous number of 
programs sponsored by the other services. There is one I would 
like to mention however. We at the Marine Corps Institute arc 
pioneering an exciting new program we call SCEP for Supplementary 
Correspondence Education Program. The objective of this program 
is to provide to Marines independent leari-\ing courses at the 
college level in various academic fields. These correspondence 
courses will not only complement resident college courses 
available at various Marine Corps bases but also will allow those 
Marines Who are continually deployed or unable to take advantage 
of traditional education access tb a college degree. The Marine 
Corps Institute will conduct a pilot progiam this summer and full 
implementation of SCEP could conceivably be as early as the 
summer of 1985. 

Of those eligible to reenlist, we know that about 52 percent 
of first term service members reenlist. In the career force 
approximately 82 percent reenlist. What happens to the remaining 
48 percent of the first termers who return to civilian life? We 
don't know exactly what percentage of veterans avail themselves 
of educational benefits immediately ui>on discharge or shortly 
thereafter. However, we do know that during fj.scal year 1982 a 
total of 777,000 veterans were receiving educational benefits, 
21,000 of whom were enrolled in correspondence training. ^ 

As I'm sure you are aware, there are three major forms of 
education benefits that exist today for veterans: 

o The Veterans GI Bill or the Vietnam GI Bill — These 
benefits will expire in 1989. 

a The Veteyans Educational Assistance Program or VEAP, as 

it ia called, which replaces the GI Bill --Participation 
in VEAP is voluntary; the government matches 
participants' contributions to their personal education 
accounts on a 2-for-l basis. 

o VEAP with "kickers "— -Kickers are government- funded 

supplements used to attract quality recruits and channel 
them into hard-to-fill jobs. They are currently used 
only by the Army.^ 

It is clear that education services available to the young 
man or woman serving in our Armed Forces, when viewed in their 
entirety, are almost overwhelming? yet, because of time, 
distance, and mission requirements, many young men and women are 
going hungry for education. It is my strong belief that 
correspondence study is an indispensable part of this vast array 
of training and educational services. The military 
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correspondence educators fill the void v^en there is a paucity of 
seats at a formal school; we provide the "homework" that 
supplements the on-the-job training and, most important, we 
provide the opportunity, by always being available, so to speak, 
for service members to increase their educational worth to 
themselves and their country. We cannot do this in a vacuum, 
however. With the absolutely superb' quality of our young people 
and their educational credentials upon entry Into the service, we 
must constantly seek new innovations to remove the "stodginess" 
of military correspondence education. At the Marine Corps 
Institute, accreditation with the National Home Study Council has 
led to accreditation with the American Council on Education, and 
the result of that effort is college-level equivalency credit for 
our correspondence courses. , That is but one example, nnoth " Is 
just what we are doing today dn this forumr-sharing ide.^9. Dr. 
Kramer and Dr. Holbrook said earlier it is time to rerlly talk— 
I say let's talk but let's also do. 

I believe that every one of us has a . -mportant role to 
play in the education process in this count . it really does 
not matter how people get their education, long as they can 
get it, and it is quality. And I have tal«. today about the 
"fantastic" quality of our young people. owe quality 
education to them — that's our responsibility! The military, for 
many young people, will provide the first introduction to 
correspondence education. Count on us to do that; we will depend 
on you to continue that process, and we will call upon you to 
help us develop our initiatives to combat what we call the "real" 
challenge. Thank you very much. 



pi ' ~ ■ — [ b 

Umttmnt Coion^ J. M. P. Holtaday, known to many "Voc" HoUcLday, 
^ep^ueMi tkt ilnOit oi hmzUcaU hmtd Fo/icei, Tht Unseat Stat^ ViaJUno, 
CofLp&, Uzutancmt CoZanoJi HoUaday um ^e^ec^ed oa an o^lceA cmdidatz 
tlyi^ough tkz EntUtzd ConmUAlonAJiQ VKoQHOm and vm cornnlbiilomd a Szcond 
Uomtmxn^ in 1967. Hz />£A\;&d In [/iUnam ajb on In^antAy platoon commandzA, 
company zx^cutlvz oU^ceA,and company comandeA untU hz vm mzdicaJUy 
zvacuatzd ^/lom uioundi KzcUvzd am 1968, Hz ha& Azn.vzd 06 oMz-dz-cmp to 
tkt Comandlng GznzAoli o^ FoAce TH.oop/>, PacA^^ic, and ^aUnz CoKph UcAwit 
Vzpot, VoAAA^ Uland. In July 19S2 kz Mi6 oiUgnzd to tkz tJi<vUnz BaAAadi&, 
.Waiihingtan,.MC,.ai Vzpu^ty Vln.zUoK oi tkz MoaUz CoKp& InAtUwtz and tkz 
Commanding OUIcz^l o^ tkz IkoAlnz CoKph ln6tUutz Company. In 19S2 kz um 
pAmotzd to Uzutznant Colonel, In addJuUon ta IniantKy a^Ugmzntii kz ho* 
had nmzAoin a&Ugnmznt6 In tkz tAaining and edaaation oi IJiaUnzi iKom kzcajulU 
Izvzl tkAoagk tkz oiiiceA IzveZ. Hz aUo an A&'iUtant Vhcii^hoK oi 
kUtoKy at tkz Unix/zA^AJty oi Hofuth CoAoUna, Chapzl HWL. 
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NOTES 



Portions of this paper have been excerpted verbatim from these 
sources • 



1. Military Manpower Task Force, A Report to the President on 
the Status and Prospects of the All-Volunteer Force 
(Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Defense, 1982). 

2. Office of the Secretary of Defense, Special Projects 
Division, Selected Manpower Statistics (Washington, DC: 
U.S. Department of Defense, 1982), microfiche. 

3* Bureau of Labor Statisticis, Special Labor Force Reports 
(Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Labor, March, 
1982). 

4. U.S. Department of Defense, Military Manpower Training Report 
of FY 1984 (Washington, DC: USDOD, March, 1983). 

5. Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower, 
Reserve Affairs and Logistics, Profile of American Youth 
(Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Defense, March, 
1982. 

6. Center f6r Human Resource Research^ National Longitudinal 
Survey of Youth, Labor Force Behavior (Columbus: The 
Ohio State University, 1979). 

7. Telephone interview with Mr. Leifer of Navy Campun Anacostia 
and representatiyea various services, 18 May 1984. 

-^8-- _ .. Veteran Ben- fits under Current Education Programs, Fiscal 
Year 1982 , Reports and Statistics Monograph 
(Washington, DC: Veterans Administration, March 1983. 
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.MATCHING THE MEGATRENDS 



The success of your business depends on your understanding 
of the times. Both political and business leaders have long 
known this. 

An understanding of the times will help you in your 
business. Even with such an understanding, there will be 
difficult moments. However, if you persevere, your victories 
will make your efforts worthwhile. ' 

Although we do not agree with much of what Mao Tse-tung 
said, he wrote a poem that should inspire us to keep going. I 
discovered this poem in September 1981 when I was passing through 
the airport in Canton, China. Engraved on the wall of that 
airport was the following, which I copied while waiting for my 
flight: 



The Long March 

A Lu Shih 

The Red army fears not the trials of a 

distant march; 
To them a thousand mountains, ten thousand 

rivers are nothing: 
To them the five ridges ripple like litt],e 

waves. 

And the mountain peaks of Wumeng roll by like 
mud balls 

Warm are the cloud-topped cliffs washed by 
the river of golden sand. Cold are the iron 
chains that span the Tatu river. ^ 

The myriad snows of Minshan only make them 
happier . 

And when the army has crossed, each face is 
smiling. 

October 1935 Mao Tse-tung 



Understanding our times will make even our difficult moments 
easier- A popular book that is helpful in understanding our time 
is Mec).. trends by John Naisbitt. Naisbitt ia known as a social 
forecaster, speaker, and as an adviser to many of America's 
leading corporations. He is an authority on political and 
technological movements. He is chairman of the Naisbitt Group, a 
Washington, D.C. -based research and consulting firm. 
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The Naisbi*. t Group arrived at the conclusions presented in 
Megatrends by means of content analysis. They study the news- 
papers of the Nation, searching for trends. The meithod was used 
by intelligence experts in World War II to discover what was 
gbing on inside Germany. The Naisbitt Group is applying the 
. method commercially. 

In Megatrend s, Naisbitt presents 10 major trends he has 
discovered in our Nation and, to some extent, worldwide. I will 
briefly discuss four of them with you today. My purpose is not 
so much to exhaustively treat the trends as to indicate what we 
as correspondence educators might do in light of the trends. 
Many of you will agree, though some may not, that these trends do 
exist. 

We may not always wajtit to go along with a trend. To do so 
might ccxnpromise something essential to our purpose or 
conviction. Many times, however, such matters are not involved. 
When they are not, we might agree with Naisbitt who states the 
following: 

Trends, like horses, are easier to ride in 
the direction they are already going. When 
you make a decision that is compatible with 
the overarching trend, the trend helps you 
along. You may decide to buck the trend, but 
it is still helpful to know it is there. 

First, let us look at the information society. Naisbitt 
tells us that we are moving from being an industrial society to 
being an information society. He says, "The information society 
had its beginnings in 1956 and 1957, 2 years in the decade that 

.,..embQdled.„Aiaexj^.i^n....„iM\i$trlal..pQwe^^^ ,..„.._„ .._ 

Naisbitt continues: 

In 1956, for the first time in American 
history, white-collar workers in technical, 
managerial, and clerical positions 
outnumbered blue-collar workers. Industrial 
TVmerica was giving way to a new society, 
where, for the first time in history, most of 
us worked with information rather than 
producing goods. The following 
year — 1957 — marked the beginning of the 
globalization of the information revolution: 
the Russians launched Sputnik, the missing 
technological catalyst in a growing 
information society. The real importance of 
Sputnik is not that it began the space age, 
but that it introduced the era of global 
satellite communications. 
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In support of his thesis Naisbitt points out that the home 
computer explosion is upon us. H* states, "By one estimate, 75 
percent of all jobs by 1985 will .nvolve computers in some 
way — and people who don't know how to use them will be at a 
disadvantage." 

My wife has a mastery's degree in counseling and psychology. 
She taught school for many years, but now she sets type on a 
computer. She really likes it and finds much satisfaction in 
doing it. She is up-to-date with our information society. 

A couple of weeks ago, I was picked uj^ at the airport by an 
electrician. I asked him about the economy in Detroit. He said 
quite a few are unemployed. Then he said, "Th-ey always will be 
unless they learn some new technology." Here in evidence of the 
trend in our technological society. Much of this technological 
development has to do with the processing and communication of 
information. 

As distance educators, we phould be elated over the trend 
toward the information society. A vital part of education is the 
communication of information. It is my conviction that we ought 
to take advantage of all media in our teaching programs. 

At the International Correspondence Institute, we have an 
extensive print curriculum. In fact, we make print the basis of 
all that we do. The printed courses provide the chassis upon 
which we build other media aspects of our courses. Even our 
audio and video materials have some accompanying print 
components. 

However, we are stepping up our audio and video 

developments. Audio is a necessary element in some of our 
courses. We teach Hebrew and Greek, for example, by distance 
education. The tapes are necessary for us to teach 
pronunciation. Some of our tapes, though, are supplemental. 
They provide added motivation and enrichment. At popular levels 
we use audio to reach illiterate people. About half the 
population of the world is functionally illiterate. 

We have growing interest in our video programs. These are 
programs prepared for nonbroadcast . They can be used by 
individuals or groups. We have more than a "talking head." Our 
video programs include highly illustrated concepts. 

We are interested, too, in exploring computers. Our courses 
will be easily adapted to the computer. Although we have not 
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"progrcuraned" in a narrowly conceived sense, we do have material 
with we] "-defined objectives, student practice, and related 
evaluation. This will facilitate computerization. 

At the heart of distance education is good communication. 
Typically, we communicate with the student by mail--the postal 
system. Other options are now becoming more Viable. 

We use an 800 number at our Port Worth office. Students may 
call in and talk with our Student Services Office. Since we have 
regional offices in various parts of the world, we are thinking 
of linking them with computers. This will help us speed the 
turn-around time on final examinations. Already we are linked by 
Telex to many of our offices. We are using this now for 
interoffice communication. Another possibility is electronic 
mail. Our two international offices are linked by facsimile. We 
are considering using this for all our regional offices. 

According to Naisbi. 

The self-help movement is off and running. 
During the 1970 ' s Americans began to 
disengage from the institutions that had 
disillusioned them and to relearn the ability 
to take action of their own. In a sense, we 
have come full circle. We are reclaiming 
America's traditional sense of self-reliance 
after four decades' of trusting in 
institutional help. 

The self-help movement has impacted on education as well as 
other aspects of life. Nasibitt states: "The 1970 's were not 
the best years for the public school system but rather may have 
been the system's darkest hour. There was a widespread belief 
that the quality of education in America was declining mightily." 

This opinion still prevails. A few days ago, I was told 
that the governor of Texas said that for the first time in Texas 
history, graduates of high school were less well prepared than 
their parents. Obviously, this calls for action. 

Our citizens have opted for several solutions. Naisbitt 
states the following: 

There have been a variety of self-help 
responses to the continued disillusionment 
with the school system. Parent activism has 
increased and private- school enrollments have 
increased dramatically. In its most radical 
form, the new educational self-help movement 
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has produced a steady 8tre2un of new 
alternative schools and attempts to move the 
education process from the schools Into the 
homes, either as a supplement to the regular 
school curriculum or as an outright threat to 
the compulsory education laws. 

For decades, we as distance educators have seemingly had to 
prove our effectiveness. Now, the growing disenchantment is 
driving people to distance education as one of the alternatives. 
We have an opportunity to fill a growing need. 

My own experience has made me happy with the alternative 
that is ours. I grew up in West Africa. This was at a time when 
my parents did not thinX it best to send me to a boarding school. 
Thus, except for three grades, I went through grade school and 
high school by correspondence. 

Obviously, we missed some of th«i good things about the usual 
school. We had no football games to attend. I would have liked 
to play for the basketball team but had none to play for. Given 
our situation in West Africa, we did no dating. However # there 
were compensations, and the method met our need. That, 
incidentally is the key. We must always focus on need. 

What should we do? As fully as we C2ui, we must determine 
the needs of the marketplace and develop programs and materials 
to meet the need. In doing this we must emphasize quality. 

Several years ago, I did a graduate seminar in philosophy. 
We each had to do a project, so I selected one that required me 
to survey 10 university correspondence courses in -philosophy. 
Although I did review a couple " of good ones , I was eriRa^^^ at the 
poor quality of the rest. No wonder so many university people 
have a low regard for distance education. For them distance 
education is a stepchild, sometimes unwanted. Fen: us our 
materials are at the heart of what we do. We must produce the 
highest quality materials. When we do, the businesa will come 
our way. 

We have begun a research and evaluation department just to , 
field test our product. We are planning tests that will take 
place in many countries. In addition, we are asking each of our 
development faculty members to teach somewhere in a resident 
setting at least 1 month each year. This will help them to 
maintain a personal touch and understanding of the people and 
cultures we work with. 

Surely, we wish the public schools and resident institutions 
well. We hope that they will keep the quality high. 
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Nevertheless, we must not let happen to us what happened to many 
of them. We have a great opportunity. We must seize it and do 
our job well. This will ensure the continued growth and 
acceptance of our programs. 

The third major trend is the high touch need. Naisbitt says 
that we are moving from forced technology to "high tech/high 
touch." To explain what he means, he states the following: _ _ 

High tech/high touch is a formula I use to 
describe the way we have responded to 
technology. What happens is that whenever 
new technology is introduced into Society, 
there must be a counterbalancing human 
response— that is, high touch --or the 
. technology is rejected. The more l^igHv tech, 
the more high touch. The more technology we 
introduce into society, the more poeple will 
aggregate, will want to be with other people: 
movies, rock concerts, shopping. Shopping 
malls, for example, are now the third most 
frequented space in our lives, following home 
and workplace. 

The high touch principle touches on our spiritual nature. 
Naisbitt says, "We must learn to balance the material wonders of 
technology with the spiritual demands of our human nature." As 
an example, "During the exact same time period (1980) that 
articles on education appeared throughout the Nation reporting 
widespread use of the computer in the schools, a wave of stories 
appeared about either reviving religion in the schools or about 

teaching valuers . ^ This lis, a Jiighr.tPUCh.„r.eapoii8e^.- t^^ 

movement . 

At the International Correspondence Institute we have some 
unique opportunities to work with high touch due to the nature of 
our organization. We use our courses in three ways: (1) corres- 
pondence, (2) extension classes, and (3) with resident schools. 

Let me take them in reverse order. By having educatioral 
agreements with resident schools, we have an opportunity to use 
our material in a resident setting. In such settings, of course, 
the high- touch element is encouraged and controlled. There is 
lots of contact between students, between students and faculty, 
between faculty and students and the public, and so on. 

We work with extension classes sponsored by resident schools 
and have our own as well. The extension classes allow us to have 
periodic contact with students. In between classes they study on 
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their own. The periodic classes provide for the high-touch 
element. 

Now, what about correspondence? Here# too, we can think 
creatively about the high-touch element. We sometimes ask a 
student to contact someone else to discuss a point. We ask the 
student to teac' a class or otherwise be involved in a local 
church and report on it. We enroll students who are on the job. 
Mucl:i of the high-touch element is provided in their work setting. 
Also, we put the usual emphasis on fast turnaround and personal 
attention to the correspondence student. A sense of personal 
concern arid respect can be conveyed by letter, tape response, or 
telephone. 

The world economy is the fourth major trend. Probably most 
of you here today are working either primarily or exclusively in 
the United States. In contrast to this, we work primarily 
overseas, outside the United States. Thus, this next point is of 
special interest to us. To encourage your interest in the world 
scene, 1 include this point. 

Naisbitt points out that we are moving from a National 
economy to a world economy. He states, "The two most important 
things to remember about world economics are that yesterday is 
over and that we must now adjust to living in a world of 
interdependent communities. ..." 

Naisbitt continues, "While the economics of the developed 
•world creep along and enter periodic recessions, several Third 
Vorld nations have entered phenomenal boom cycles. Over the next 
decade, we will see a number of new 'Japans.'" 

The new global interdependence signals tvo facts to us. 
First, we can expect some competition in our education industry 
to arrive on our shores. Other nations will not stop with 
importing small cars, computers, and other products. I have no 
doubt they will enter the education market as well. Secon^, ybu 
can begin to look for markets outside the United States for your 
company. This will involve market surveys, an analysis of the 
ability of the people to pay, and other studies. In some cases 
you will decide to go ahead. 

We have directors in 100 countries and students in 140. 
SoiuS of our material is in 71 languages. We have all the 
complexities — legal, financial, and otherwise--of many of the 
multinational corporations. 

When involved in multinational work, the issue of culture 
takes on importance. We need to be conscious both of cultural 
variations and cultural similarities. 
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According to Naxsbltt, "The globalization of our economies 
will be accompanied by a renaissance in language and cultural 
assertiveness. " He states, "In short, the Swedes will become 
more Swedish, the Chinese, more Chinese. And the French, God 
help us, more French." 

In places we do see this growing cultural assertiveness. It 
is a balancing factor. However, we also see a growing 
relatedness among peoples. They are people, not only of their 
own culture, but also of a secondary culture. They themselves 
are becoming multicultural and multinational in their outlook. 
It is this latter tendency which will make it easier for us to 
market beyond our own shores. 

Most of us hers represent schools. Schools always have and 
always will exist, but the approaches to learning and teaching 
will vary. There will be new delivery systems. We are 
challenged to find new ways to test and certify learning. 
Fortunately for our industry, the tide of social movement is on 
our side. We have growing acceptance and capability in distance 
education. 

We are part of a movement that will raise the probability of 
an educated and well-trained population. Hopefully, this will 
result in a better living standard for all. 

From our perspective as a Christian institution we see a 
vast opportunity to instill the values and precepts of Christ. 
We have a growing opportunity to present Christ as the answer to 
man's deepest spiritual needs. This, too, will result in an 
improved quality of life for all. 
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INSTITUTIONAL COMMITMENT TO EXCELLENCE J 
"The Correspondence Student's Best Friend" 



We all seek assurance of standards or guarantees In order to 
minimize rls]; of loss before Investing time, energy, or money. 
We want to be as certain as possible that it will be a quality 
item or experience. In many Instances laws have been exjiacted to 
protect the consumer. If a salesman guarantees an item and the 
consumer relies on that statement and an Injury results, the 
consumer has an actionable right against the salesperson. In 
contrast, il voi^i^^^ncle Ezra says it's not going to rain tomorrow 
and you go ou ; in your best suit without an umbrella, you are the 
loser. Remember, he\only predicts; he is not a reliable 
forecaster; h^/ makes no guarantee . 

Trying to determine v^o' i& reliable may take extra time and 
extra effort, but it ls\for your own benefit — it is your 
safeguard. You have to \have some criteria for making choices or 
else you're just taking a chance. 

In New York as in many other cities, a stranger may approach 
and offer to sell you a gold watch for very little money, or a 
gpld chain, very cheaply. The watch may not run, and the gold 
chain will undoubtedly turn green in a short time. If you buy 
^rom merchants such as that you take a chance. You have not 
/checked your sources; you have not established reliability. You 
/deal with thd street vendor at face value. You have no criteria, 
/no chance to hold them accountable. The buyer must bewarel 

/ In looking for a good education, a student should seek a 

' school that carries the "seal of approval," a badge of 
accreditation. The purpose of school accreditation is similar to 
the enactment of a lemon law, to reduce the number of 
frustrations and financial Icsses, to protect the consumer. 

In New York there are medallion cabs that are licensed and 
there are "gypsy" cabs that are not licensed and are accountable 
to no one. sometimes you get a medallion cab that is dirty, or 
overcharges. If you are subject to an unclean cab, excess 
charge, or rude service from the licensed cab, you can complain 
to the taxi commission and the cab driver will be reprimanded, or 
license suspended. If you receive poor service or are overcharged 
from a "gypsy" cab, you have no recourse, because the cab was 
unlicensed — unaccredited, unaccountable. 

Just as there are green "gold" chains and unlicensed cabs, 
there are many schools, colleges, and universities which are 
unaccredited and which may be Inferior. 
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Accreditation of a school Is comparable to the licensing of 
a doctor, a lawyer, or a cab. The selection process becomes more 
exacting as the degree of possible injury increases. 

The "gypsy" cab will ultimately take you where you want to 
go but if you register with a "gypsy" school it may do untoldi 
damage. The desire to learn, to stretch your mind, to find 
something new — a job you've always wanted or just another 
experience — may be frustrated or completely destroyed by 
inadequate education. 

We would hope that every cab driver, school, and teacher 
would have a commitment to excellence, but since it is impossible 
for each of us to judge every situation, we have to rely on 
outside evidence, such as licensure or accreditation. 

When 1 was researching the law on liability of public school 
teachers, I read every case in the country involving a teacher, 
and for one brief moment in time I was one of the top authority 
on that aspect of school law. 

It was amazing to leaurn What was required of a teacher in 
the "good old days." Contracts said very little about a 
teacher's qualifications or ability to handle the classroom, but 
usually stated that the teacher should have knowledge of reading, 
writing, and numbers or perhaps geography or world history. 
However, contracts often required the teacher to wear three 
petticoats, sweep out the schoolroom, build the fire, refrain 
from appearing in public with a man except for her husband or 
brother, and never dine in a public restaurant. Scant attention 
or concern was paid to the quality of the education a student 
would receive. 

As academic requirements for schools and teachers increased 
and became more standardized, the requirements of good teaching 
increased. As institutions themselves became committed to higher 
standards of excellence, the students had more reason to expect a 
quality education. 

I At least one suit has been brought by a student against a 
school for not providing education that t.ha student had reason to 
anticipate. 

One obvious indication of commitment to excellence on the 
part of a school is the willingness voluntarily to be judged by a 
committee of one's peers against published criteria. 
Accreditation gives the public assurance that teachers and 
administrators are people of integrity and are willing to be so 
tested. Accreditation is our license, our medallion. 
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Alvin Toffler, in his book The Third Wave , explained that 
"all of our conventional assumptions about education must be 
reexamined. As society becomes more flexible in its scheduling 
and its rhythms, we have to provide for all types of education, 
all hours of the day, everyday, in all manner of places — whether 
it is at home or work, or wherever." In today* s marketplace we 
are governed by customers' choice, foods, many options, and 24- 
hour service. Education must be equally adaptable. With many 
changing products we need accreditation to give some semblance 
that What we claim to do, does in fact happen. 

According to the National Home Study Councxl, accreditation 
fosters excellence in education through the development of 
standards for assessing educational effectiveness, encourages 
improvement through continuous self-evaluation and planning, and 
assures the educational community, the general public, and other 
agencies that an institution has both clearly defined its 
appropriate objectives and appears in fact to be accomplishing 
them. In addition, accreditation ensures that an institution 
maintains conditions under Which achievement can be reasonably 
expected. That is the quality that gives students the assurance 
that it will continue: Our common integrity — that is what we are 
searching for. It behooves us to work together to establish 
integrity for the benefit of all. That is the purpose of the 
accrediting process itself. Accreditation is the public trust, it 
is a student's best friend. It is their guarantdel 
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THE MILITARY CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
COMPARED TO THE HOME STUDY MODEL 

It is indeed a pleasure to share these few moments with j. 
First, I would like to extend to you the best wishes of Colo**dl 
Reed Smith, the ECI commandant, and his hopes that this 
conference will be snccessful in sharing ideas and in 
establishing a\ strong network to ensure that each of us may gain 
significantly frcin the growth of correspondence education. 

When Mike Lambert asked me a couple of weeks ago to make 
this presentation, he asked that I share with you some of the 
experiences and progress military schools have made in 
correspondence education. 

I have been involved in this education medium since 1974 and 
have been associated with the National Home Study Council since 
1975 when ECI, the Extension Course Institute, received its 
accreditation — the first military school to receive this honor. 
Since that time, I have been involved continuously in 
correspondence education, and I am presently serving as the vice- 
commandant of the institute. 

Mike, in his request, suggested 1 provide some examples of 
how the military correspondence schools operate. In order to do 
this, I have decided to" compare the military schools against what 
I would consider as a home study " standard model " as 
characterized in the educational and business standards of the 
NHSC Accrediting Ccxmnissloh. 

In constructing this model, I usdd personal impressions I 
developed during visits as a commission evaluator for the Home 
Study Council, a study of the standards as developed by the NHSC 
Accreditation Commission, and information gathered at vaurious 
home study meetings and seminars. What I would like to do is 
briefly describe the characteristics of the model and then place 
the veurious military schools, both singularly and collectively, 
against the model for a comparison and, I hope, a bettor 
understanding of our military organizations. 

This model is of my own conceptualization and comes as much 
of a surprise to Bill Fowler as to anyone else in the audience. 
This topic arose out of a conference neld recently by the various 
military schools with Dave Peoples, president of the Home Study 
Council, Bill Fowler, Mike, and I concerning the unique concerns 
of the military schools and their desire to place an increasing 
role in the development of correspondence methods throuqh the 
Home Study Council. The comparison should not be taken as 
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defensive in nature but as an attempt to comprehend better the 
motivation behind the various military schools. 

■\ ■ ' ' ■ 

No attempt has been made to separate the educational and 

corporate aspects of the model. Maybe in the future a suggested 

topic might be for the four major groups represented here to 

agree on a standard model for developing a more consistent 

representation of these groups' fundamental policies and beliefs. 

I was assured that there was a certain amount of academic freedom 

here, oo I will proceed on. 

The first characteristic we want to look at is proprietor- 
ship. I have been consistently struck by thje fact that in the 
most successful schools there is a strong, independent, and very 
visible leader. This leader seems to be the cornerstone on which 
one builds an organization on a foundation of aggressive 
educational management. In all instances the educational 
foundation comes from being an authority in the field. This 
authority, coupled with the latest in instructional media and 
tc>!Chnical know-how, makes a strong school. The secoi:d character- 
istic, financial responsibility, of course is obvious. I will 
speak to this more when we look at the military correspondence 
schools. Marketing and administration are the lifeline of any 
proprietary school. Successful schools have a strong marketing 
plan and a high student satisfaction and have developed a modern, 
omputerized student support system. The final characteristic is 
evaluation. A quality school appears to me to be one where the 
proprietor and staff actively engage in critical self-evaluation. 
Additionally, they must possess the desire and will to make 
necessary changes. Many of the most successful home study 
schools have senior staff actively engaged in the accreditation 
process. 

With this quick overview in mind, let's take a look at how 
the military schools fit the model. First, a look at 
proprietorship. I believe the key here is the independent 
leadership study of the owner or the controlling stockholder. In 
the military, however, we find the commandants of the school as 
team playerfl--more often than not serving in dual capacities. 
They bring to their school years of effective management and 
leadership in related educational fields but little experience in 
correspondence education. As a staff member, working directly 
for a senior off icor, tJ'©-/ do not demand the sole attention of an 
independe.it school. Additionally, tours are generally 2 to 3 
years in length. This lack of independence, when compared to the 
home study model, appears at first glance to be a drawback. I 
believe, however, based on the experience with the Air Force, 
Marines and Army— the schools with the longest accreditation 
experience — the strong military discipline displayed by 
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members of the organization more than compensates for this 
apparent lack of independence. Traditional military values, 
supported by internal management inspection systems, ensure the 
continuance of effective leadership. The infusion of fresh 
leadership styles often compensates for what appears to the 
outside evaluator as a lack of continuity. 

Having withstood the rigors of self-inspection and 
evaluation by home study peers, the military school leader brings 
(to the home study environment fresh ideas and enthusiasm. 
Although such a leader does not square with the model of an 
independent proprietor, he or she does exert his or her 
independence through quality leadership and discipline. 

Educational management is a key component for a healthy 
school. A well-thought-out instructional plan, together with an 
understanding of the demands of , the marketplace and the gpals of 
potential students, provides the home study school with a guide 
to its course development. With the military school, however, 
the educational demands are directly related to its unique 
military mission and are keyed to the training needs of the 
individual service. Additionally, the educational systems are 
designed to support the management Systems of the various 
services. For example, because of the highly technical nature of 
most of the career fields in the Air Pprce, the training system 
is centralized, with large training bases and a complex 
on-the-job training system. Although unit commanders are 
responsible for the overall training, much of the training 
package is provided for them. The Marines and Army, however, 
place heavy emphasis on the unit commander for individualized 
training that results in total unit performance. An example here 
would be the rif" e, company > eing trained to perform as a unit. 
All the systems are supported by correspondence on nonresident 
training intended to support the individual but the systems 
design differs greatly between the services. 

Since the mid-1970s when the various services began to meet 
together and share common experiences, great strides have been 
made in educational management systems. The Marines have totally 
computerized their student support systems. The Army has 
consolidated its schools. The Coast Guard school has become an 
accredited institution and the Air Force has computerized its 
course production management system. I believe that the 
strongest characteristic of the correspondence schools of the 
military is our educational management systems and that we fit 
squarely in the home study model. 

As a proprietary school manages its finances so it manages 
its lifeblood. Financial responsibility and where the military 
correspondence schools fit in the various service budget cycles 
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cause some concern v^en one compares them to the model school. 
Most of the military schools share a budget with several 
organizations under a common funds manager. The ability of the 
cannmandant and his staff to justify and support funding various 
progreuns under these circumstances is quite different than t!tie 
independent proprietor. These skills are developed at 
professional military education schools and are honed over many 
years of experience. 

Additionally, the leaders of these schools are supported by 
talented and experienced managers. These managers provide advice, 
and assistance in such areas as finance, computer development, 
personnel and manpower management, and classification. These 
services, which would be extremely expensive to the /erage 
independent proprietor, come as standard management tools to the 
military commandant. 

This system of financial management tends to produce a 
rather conservative funds outlay and places great importance on 
long-range planning and strong analysis of needs. In comparison 
to the independent proprietor v*io can react quickly to changing 
technology, the military commandant must proceed at a measured 
pace. This characteristic of the model I have described has 
caused some confusion in the past. Expenses related to such 
things as travel and in support of expenses that appear to lack 
substance or lack an indication of immediate return to the school 
are hard to justify. In comparing the two systems, I have 
concluded that in some ways they are complementary, and by 
working together under the umbrella of an accrediting commission 
such as the Home Study Council, we can gain some measure of 
understanding. The military system of budget control does not 
fit the model but in some ways I believe it is superior for the 
job it was intended to do. 

Marketing and administration provide to the proprietary 
school its lifeline. Although it is true that the military 
correspondence schools have a more or less captive audience, they 
too must engage in a selling program. Completion of the various 
programs within the individual services requires aggressive 
management and, in some cases, outright pressure — such as a plan 
by the Marines to send an autographed picture of a scowling 
Marine Corps commandant to individual marines who were failing to 
complete their courses. 

The home study model calls for active interchange between 
the school and the individual student. Because of the size of 
the various schools (the Air Force, for example, with its 300,000 
students a year and the distance from some of its students all 
over the v»orld) , this individualized support, however, is 
difficult to maintain. The services schools must depend to a 
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great extent on local counselors and education service officers. 
This system provides both a recruitment system and a long-line ' 
system of student support. 

The larger the school, the more computerized and impersonal 
it seems. This provides a challenge to the school staff and 
cOTimandant to develop alternate means of communication. Frequent 
and direct contact with education service officers and counselors 
through various media such as electrical message, monthly news- 
letters, and personal visits provides answers to this challenge. 
To overcome these challenges, the military schools also use such 
innovative techniques as electronic mail, the development of 
laser discs, touch-TV, and satellite service systems. In the 
not- too-distant , future, it is envisioned that the electronic 
publishing system will be able to provide the latest in 
educational and training media to individual service members, no 
matter where they are stationed i|i the world. 

since the outcome of the individual service member's course 
completion often impacts on promotion and pay status, the 
integrity of the schools' administration system must be 
unquestioned. Again, the various service schools are subject to 
management efficiency inspections that ensure the schools are 
operating according to strict military standards. 

These complementary examinations providt^ the standards 

against which our military schools are measured. The military 

schools' administration and management are second to none and fit 
squarely against the home study model. 

The research and evaluation efforts of the various military 
correspondence schools are among the finest in distance 
educati' . . Frequent contributors to various home study 
public .-;.jns, the military schools provide the basis for some of 
the latest information available concerning teaching methodology 
and testing techniques. As responsible custodians* of your tax 
dollars, they are constantly seeking ways to accomplish their 
assigned mission at the least expense to the taxpayer. 

Some of the more recent studies published by ECI include a 
report entitled "A Statistical Model for the Identification of 
High Failure Rate Courses" (1983), and another entitled "Some 
Thoughts on Delayed and Immediate Feedback" (1982). This latter 
study has been a source of much discussion by those of our 
colleagues in the more traditional educational forum. 

Of particular significance to the Air Force was a report 
prepared by the ECI evaluation and research branch entitled "The 
Curvilinear Effect of Number of Volumes on Various . . . Course 
Performance Characteristics" (1982). This study and two 
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follow-on studies resulted in an Air Force decision to reduce the 
amount of information provided trainees and still train to 
performance levels necessary for airmen to carry out their 
assignments. This decision resulted in considerable savings of 
tax dollars without hindering Air Force deterrence capability. 
ECI has conducted several studies on mfiil times and conditions 
covering the continental United States and many overseas areas. 
These studies have become standards for the military postal 
service agency, with whom ECI works closely to insure our 
distribution facilities are functioning at peak performance. The 
military schools are active with the Home Study Council in 
providing seminars and programs of interest to the home study 
field. Additionally, they provide examiners who assist the Home 
Study Accrediting Coiranission in evaluating members. 

These experiences are important to the service schools and 
provide an excellent medium of exchange for both the proprietary 
school and the military correspondence school. The military 
correspondence schools play a significant role in the evaluation 
characteristic of the home study model. I believe that past 
performance and plans for the future, to include the Air Force 
hosting of the educational directors seminar for the NHSC at 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama, in the fall of 1985, fit 
squarely with the home study model. 

In summary, then, let's look at where we have been. We have 
looked at a five-step model created to characterize what I 
believe to be a strong, viable!, and progressive home study 
institution. There are most likely some other characteristics 
that some among you would like to see in the model, but I believe 
these five best describe the home study environment. We have 
compared these against the military organizations that share your 
ccxnmon interests and educational discipline. In some instances, 
we have found that the military schools do not square exactly 
with the model as described but that they do provide the 
necessary fundamental organizational ^xucture to accomplish the 
mission for which they were established. 

^ ■ \ 

Lacking an independent and ^iggressive air of proprietorship, 
we find the military commandant of the service school, however, 
to be a seasoned, well-educated, \and professional leader." They 
come to the role with the discipline developed through many years 
of related training duties. We see that they are supported by a 
highly trained staff of experts in many fields. They apply 
professional know-how in support of the finest in educational 
management and technology. Judged by peers both within the 
service and others within the home study field, they must 
continually seek to satisfy mission requirements against 
available tax dollars. Lacking the flexibility of an independent 
proprietor, they are sometimes restrained from seeking immediate 
remedies for solutions to problems. 
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with a strong sense of commitment to duty, we find that they 
are keenly aware of the problems of their students, no matter 
where in the world they are. Using all the resources available 
to them, the service schools are proud of their contributions to 
the home study environment. 

I hope that this brief exercise will help you understand the 
motivation and experience behind the military correspondence 
schools. We eure individually proud of our own service schools 
and seek to be supportive and constructive in our relationship 
with the oth€.'r service schools. Thank you again for your time. 
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Some of the World's Greatest Home Study 
Courses Still Are on the Shelf 



The National Home Study Council, now in its 58th year, "with 
77 member institutions and over 2 1/2 million students, continues 
the commitment to excellence made many years ago. While certain 
success has been established in our efforts for acceptance of 
independent study as a viable educational delivery system, we are 
cognizant of the need to constantly improve the image, the 
delivery system, and the curriculum. 

Today's advanced technology creates opportunity never before 
experienced along with problems never before experienced- 
problems Which will be solved at a new level, and by a new breed 
of technicians and educators. During the first 40 years of its 
existence, the field of home study evolved from the basement 
offic«s of "mom and pop" to the corporate offices of IT&T, 
McGraw-Hill, Bell and Howe;ll, and of course to the command 
headquarters of our Armed Forces. I think I should say that my 
next remark was written before this morning's session. We are 
no longer advertised on matchbook covers. During the past two 
decades, we have been joined by many of you, the more traditional 
educators, who recognize independent study as being both 
complementary and necessary to today's life-style and to today's 
educational process. . There is a proven need and a place for 
independent study. The council welcomes the participation of the 
traditional institution in the world of schools without wails. 
And indeed, ladies and gentlemen, we recognize that much of our 
acceptance is credited to the fact that you, as respected 
traditional educators, participate with us, the home study 
educators, in this unique learning process. 

And now, to the subject of my address: why are some of the 
world's great home study courses still on the shelf? Some, of 
course, will be written in the future by us, the new breed of 
technicians and educators, but many others existed and failed. 
Let's examine some of those failures and the reasons, in my 
opinion, for their failure. 

There was a famous school with courses in art and writing-- 
closed — caused, in my opinion, by over expansion, false accounting 
practices, and ego. Another large school in the Midwest with 
courses in electronics and mechanics— closed— in my opinion, by 
spending Federal money collected but not yet earned, quick 
expansion, and simple greed. One of the country's largest truck 
driving schools closed — in my opinion, due to the lack of 
knowledge of the school industry by top management. One of the 
country's oldest correspondence schools with courses in 
accounting and management — closed — in my opinion, due to absentee 
management. I could name another half dozen in the same 
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category. The top six reasons for failure, from my perspective 
are (1) a lack of management talent and knowledge of the school 
business, (2) failure to infuse enough capital early on, (3) 
failure to understand marketing methods (4) failure to make 
students' needs the first priority, (5) simple greed, and (6) 
organizational paralysis. 

The school business, like most businesses, must have 
knowledgable management, priorities must be properly assigned, 
and emphasize must always be on quality. Now, speaking to you as 
the founder and president of a private corresponding school, I 
would like to suggest the following as being part of the 
management and marketing skills needed for successful school 
operation, whether private or public, for profit or not for 
profit. 

I should tell you, at this point, that Southeastern Academy 
operates a combination home study-resident program in travel and 
tourism. We are accredited through the specialized asociate 
degree level. We maintain a 31-acre resident campus with 
dormitory space for just under 400 students. We became 10 years 
old in August. I haven't checked yet today, but we are a 
"for-'prof it"i institution. We graduate 3,000 students annually 
and place over 80 percent of those graduates in the industry for 
which we train them. We do this without financial aid in loans, 
grants, or any other fonn. 

First, emphasis must be on quality. Always make the best 
interest of your students the number one priority. 

Second, and this is directed toward the public, not-for- 
profit institutions need to attract students. Naturally, the 
development of courses in fields of high interest is one of the 
best methods of attracting students. However, don't be ashamed 
to ask prospects to enroll in your programs. Your best assurance 
of continued existence comes in being self-supporting and 
profitable as an operating entity. Trustees, whether from a 
university or from a foundation, approve of this age-old 
principle; plus, a certain pride of participation comes to the 
players when this is achieved. Be aggressive. Create a profit. 

Third, start your students. Create an incentive or an 
emotional stimulant that will cause your student to commence 
studying. Don't assume that just because othey enrolled, they 
will start the program. Be aware of your nonstarts and work 
toward reducing the percentage. 

Fourth, retain students. Recognize that retention is the 
name of the game. The cheapest student to graduate is the one 
you already have. Don't be proud. Sell them, arid then resell 
them ii) each lesson. Don't create lessons of pure content. Give 
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your students yomething to buy, other than iir-clucation, in each 
lesson. People do not buy education * • • they buy the things 
that education provides. 

Fifth, balance your programs. While always maintaining the 
integrity of an educational objective, don't overlook what I 
refer to as the "utilization objective." Always show your 
students how they will use what they are learning. Put them into 
the lesson, then put them into the career. Motivate, motivate, 
and motivate. 

Sixth, complete your obligation. Why did your student 
enroll in youi program? Probably for self- improvement through 
career advancement, if this is the objective of your program, 
don't complete only one-half of your obligation by providing only 
the technical knowledge. Complete the other one-half and help 
your student find that new job. You should deal with your 
students' utilization of what they learned. Help thism at a level 
commensurate with your course offering. If your graduates should 
-normally utilize a resume as part of their job search, then show 
them how to prepare a resume. Teach them how to find the job 
openings. Teach them how to prepare for the interview, how to 
enter the room, how to sit, how to dress, and ho\7 to follow up 
after the interview. Your finest training is of little value if 
it does not improve the life-style of your graduates. 

Seventh, follow up. Maintain communications with your 
graduates. Follow them into their jobs and then contact their 
employers. Are they properly trrlned for the industry in which 
they're working? What can you do to improve your curriculum? 
Would that employer hire additional graduates^ of your program? 

Eighth— the final value — the bottom line is this: Did your 
graduates obtain from the program what they expected? Ladies and 
gentlemen, I believe that if you will follow those eight 
principles, you will have a successful school. I think those are 
the principles around which all successful schools are created. 

AS president of the National Home Study Council, it is my 
pleasure to announce that provisions are now in place for our 
accrediting commission to place a "stamp of approval" on 
programs that are coming from institutions in which the entire 
institution, in the normal sense, would not be appropriate to 
accredit. We are geared to take a self-study program from 
organizations such as Mitsubishi Corporation, from Shop Smith, 
and from RCA, examine the educational objective and content, and 
stamp it "approved" with the National Home Study Council seal. 
We are excited about that direction that the accrediting 
commission is taking, and we urge any institution having that 
type Of program to "inquire about the particulars. - 
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LuJies and gentlemen, I've been part of the home study scene 
for almost 17 years, and I still feel like a pioneer. We still 
have deserts to cross and mountains to climb and we will make 
mistakes. We urge you to assist us as we try to harness the new 
technology available for tomorrow's learning. The combined 
talents of you, the traditional public institutions, and us, the 
entrepreneur proprietary sector, make for a unique opportunity — 
an opportunity to share the best of both worlds. I urge Dr. 
Taylor, Dr. Thrane, and all of the individuals and organizations 
connected with this current effort to repeat this conference 
annually. Arm in arm, shoulder to shoulder, we can create some 
of the world's great home study courses. I am proud to be part 
of the home study delivery system, and I'm proud to be here with 
you today. As Del Holbrook said, "Let's get on with our trip." 
Thank you. 
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WITHOUT INSPIRATION THERE IS NO GLORY 



When I was Invited to speak, 
I quickly responded in the 
affirmative and gave the title 
"Without Inspiration There Is 
No Glory." 





At the time, it seemed like a good 
idea. It was a flip response, an 
inspirational onel Then as 7. began 
to plan, there were some thoughts 
but no real inspiration! What is 
one to do? 



When Bill Moyers, the television celebrity, was asked a question 
about creative thought, he first thought it was a simple 
question and then he was surprised. Moyers recalled that 
before marriage he had three theories about raising children 
and now he has three children and no theories. So it is v/ith 
creative thought — without data — many theories have been proposed 
about creativity and inspiration, but now, with mounds of infor- 
mation, there are few theories. 
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Background Information on Inspiration and Creativity 



We are all familiar with those flashes of awareness or under- 
standing that occasionally leap out at us. For example, I'm 
sure many of you can relate to the story by Marjorie Black of 

a 48-year-old biolocrist who walked past a cave early one 
morning and saw a spider spinning her web, the sun glistening 
on the dew drops, and for 
an instant the biologist 
knew that the spider's 
labors reflected univer- 
sal order and purposeful- 
ness in nature. The 
biologist had no words 
adequate enough to 
diBscribe his exhilaration, 
and yet, 4 years later, 
he was still inspired. 
Or the story of the 37- 
year-old physicist who 
went swimming early one 
morning and felt a sense of being one vith the water. This 
environmental exposure was followed by a feeling of extreme 
elation. His perception was that the world was fundamentally 
beautiful and good, and a whole new motivation captivated him 
and his perspective on life and work. 





Now certainly there are examples of big 
flas? s of insight and inspiration^ 
everyday if we watch for them. Ther'BvJi' 
are feelings of exhilaration at solving 
a stubborn problem, viewing a beautiful 
sunset, or sensing a positive mutual 
communication between two thinking 
persons . 



To explain this, wo must 
look at what happens when 
our emotions are in harmony 
with our cognitive processes, 
Strong feelings activate 
parts of the right brain 
hemisphere boosting our 
minds into a separate 
reality. 



SPfECW 
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Link Inspiration to Creativity 



There are many definitions 
of the inspirational- 
creativity link. Moyers 
points out that while 
some see the link as a 
real mystery, others say 
that it can be demysti- 
fied, nurtured, and even 
democratized. Some avoid 
categorizing it and still 
others simply explain it 
^ as a special endowment. 

There are also those who 
will assert that man cannot create. Only God can create; all we 
can do is dia|cover. V7e are not agents of change, but merely 
accomplices. And yet, we can look at the Renaissance in Italy 
during the period when man Suddenly came to delight in creating 
his own world. During this time the "locked-in" view of a pre- 
determined world was reformulated and a new meaning .nd excite- 
ment emerged. As benefactors of this rich, aew thought we can 
experience something new and different everyday, we must simply 
look for the opportunity . 

Thus, inspiration might be described as that affective spark, 
intuitive insight, and creativity that follow cognitive formula- 
tions. The resultant inspiration represents a break from the 
past, and yet must remain indebted to its past. Creative and 
inspired people then are able to look at something from the past 
that is the result of convergent thinking, apply divergent 
thought, and come up with a novel approach. The only condition 
for creativity is a motivated individual interacting with an 
environment which transmits certain possibilities. It is a 
willingness and courage to take the step beyond the known in 
any situation. The creatively motivated person will be helped 
by a strong sense of self — coupled with a need to prove one's 
worth — creating the situation of a seeker after independent 
identity. 
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One must look at the goals of a taxk on inspiration and 
creativity. It is necessary to communicate a purpose, to 
describe, and hopefully, to inspire. One must have a clean 
target in view and a desire to attain it.. Then one must have 
a practical approach to setting up conditions for an inspired/ 
creative mental environment. 




Thus, creative and inspired people look to 
something from the past that is a result 
of convergent thinking. They apply 
divergent thought and come up with new 
approaches. "Creative thinking is discon- 
tinuous within the context of continuity." 
As leaders, we must build the need to create 
and set the proper incentive. 




Motivation for Inspiration or Creativity 

The only .ondition for creativity is 
a motivated individual interacting 
with the environment that transmits 
certain possibilities. It takes 
courage to take a step beyond. My 
wife and I belonged to a bridge club. 
The hostess for the evening always 
provided snacks and desserts. My 
friend and I challenged each 
other to contrive unique combina- 
tions ~oF~Tood. rt*s furi to 
concoct the unusual. Go ahead 

and have funl Take a slice of pickle, spread with peanut butter, 
combined with tomato, add ice cream with a hot pepper, or try a 
cream cheese slice between two oreos. If you want something 
unique — even for kicks, try sliced cold baked potato with peanut 
butter topping, or fudge for that matter. 






Recognize, however, that 
to follow the creative route, 
one must be willing to accept 
some flat tires. But, the 
exhilaration of 1 success in 
20 is worth the composite of 
failures. 
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The creatively motivated person will be 
helped with a strong sense of self, 
coupled with a need to prove one's 
worthy a seeker after independent 
identity. Some people develop this as 
youngsters at home. Others develop 
this identity drive during occupational 
pursuits. 



Some Goals or a Plan 





The goal of a talk on inspira- 
tion/creativity should communi- 
cate a purpose. Hopefully, I . 
should be able to inspire you 
to heights you have never before 
reached. Makoto Kikuchi claims 
that the reason for Japan's 
fast catch-up in technology 
is the result of keeping a 
clear target in view and then 
nurturing a great desire to 
attain it. 



Conditions for Practical Approaches 
to Inspiration/Creativity 



Attitude 



We must be positive, optimistic, and 
believe that improvement is possible. 
Hostetler in Unlocking the Creative 
Dimension says, "It is never too late for 
anyone to start thinking more creatively. 
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It is necessary to maintain a 
healthy view of self and a feeling 
of worthwhileness. Make timer- 
quiet, think time — and balance 
your activity time and think time. 
One day in the Pentagon, I met a 
secretary walking briskly down 
the corridor. When asked what she 
was doing, she replied, "I don't 
know what I'm doing, but I'm doing 
it fast. " Make the work of 
inspiration/creativity a fun 
experience by combining a zest for 
work with a capacity for play. 

It is also necessary to keep a sense of purpose and remain goal 
directed. George Santayana remarked "A frsmtic person redoubles 
efforts when he loses sight of the objective. A truly creative 
person doesn't lose sight of the objectives and is not a fanatical 
workaholic." Attempt to be attentive to spontaneity — certainly 
don't try to force it, but be,aware of it. And ask yourself daily, 
what have I done today that is new and different at work and at 
home? Is life dull or exciting? 



Total Immersion 




I have discovered that the total immersion method is best. Remem- 
ber, Baptists don't give just a sprinkle of water but a real 
dunking. It is necessary to become completely involved. First, 
collect a large amount of information, all the while maintaining 
the belief that somewhere in that pile of data is a silk purse 
that can be^made -out-of— a-sow*«--«ar-, 

You may have heard the old story 
about the optomistic boy whose 
father gave him a crate of horse 
manure for his birthday. The 
youngster eagerly hurried and 
scurried around hunting here and 
there. "What are you doing?" 
asked the father. The boy 
responded, "With all that manure, 
there must be a pony around here 
somewhere . " 
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When you read, investigate information that is both interesting 
and challenging. If you know a great '^eal about your subject 
and cultivate special skills, immersic i and commitment follow. 
Leonardo DaVinci drew thousands of hands. Darwin studied 
barnacles for eight years. When one is determined, persevering, 
when one transtorms self into process, then immersion becomes 
easy. You must be determined and persevering. Remember the 
proverb "Diliqence is the mother of good luck." You must support 
that diligence by showing a willingness to be a little daring and 
challenge the world. 

Free Thinking Imagery 

With these positive attitudes there are actual things you can 
do to foster creative thought. William Shockley, a writer in 
electronics and an inventor, has said, "Brand new concepts are 
born from independent free thinking. Some failures must be 
expected." 



Use imagery a-« Einstein 
did at age 16. He 
imagined himself riding 
on a light beam and 
this mental voyage Xed 
him to his theory of 
relativity. 





Keep a file and write down 
ideas as they occur. Many 
great innovations were lost 
because they were not 
recorded as soon as they 
were conceived. Creative 
ideas are lost because they 
are forgotten, not because 
of obstacles or nongeneration. 



Try changing perspectives as well. Try looking at a 
problem from a different position, or break down an 
idea j.nto smaller parts and then put the parts back 
together. 
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Try using sequential thought rather than 
parallel thought where you risk evaluating 
as you are creating. Geese take off first 
and then get into formation. It is also 
necessary to tolerate ambiguity. Don't 
overorganize but rather let your thoughts 
fly freely. 

Organization is the product of the left 
side of the brain. Creative thought 
requires the use of both sides of the brain. 

Abolish the rules and feel the excitment of doing some- 
thing in a different way. Enjoy being accused of 
breaking the rules. 

Let your subconscious operate by engaging in activities 
like rest, play, and sleep. 



Alternatives to Present Situation 

It is also necessary to create alterna- 
tives to the present situation. Don't 
use conventional approaches to problem 
solving. Many of you are probably 
thinking, how can someone dream of 
something that isn't there, or how can 
I get beyond my immediate reality? 
Invention is not racking the brain to 
come up with new ideas; it's more like 
falling off a log than trying to saw a 
log in two. Douglas Hofstadler, in 
Scientific American ; discussed the 
essence of imagination as the crux of 
creativity. How can one dream something 
that is not there? How can people see 
beyond the immediate reality? The trick 
is getting the right concept. The Rubik Cube is an example. Think 
of 2x2, 3x3, and 3x3x4, etc. Think of the possibility of a 
cube, a rectangular box, a barrel, and even a cube that is hollow. 
It is a matter of being aware of what's happening around you 
and seeing the various number of possible outcomes--not necessar- 
ily the perceived traditional outcome. 
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Network Bracketing 




It is important to look also 
at the concept of network 
bracketing, a method for 
handling a network of enter- 
prises. Sometimes, it is 
possible to feel like a 
juggler when handling the 
operation of related 
activities. Put one idea on 
hold if there is no immediate 
solution. For example, 
Darwin had difficulty with 
his theory of evolution 
because he had no knowledge of genetics, but by bracketing what 
he couldn't solve, he set the groundwork of his theory and many 
years later Mendel's work on genes filled in Darwin's gaps. 
To be creative, you have to be daring, be willing to challenge 
the world. 




Action, Commitment, Hard Work 

As with any tough job you must 
commit yourself to hard work and 
action. You must perceiv« and con- 
tinually work at it. Try to look 
for 100 ways, not for the answer. 
Verbalize, don't just stare off 
into space, but. write, talk, and 
design — these stimulate creativity^ 



Gestate, rest, play, let your sub- 
conscious operate. Don't trust 
your memory, but trap ideas when 
they occur before they escape. 
During relaxed times, memory 
operates in free association. 

After rest, come back fresh — at 
this point don't look forever, 
take your best solution and 
implement it. 
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Barriers to Creativity and Inspiration 

Pear of Failure 



There are common barriers to crea- 
tivity and inspiration and one must 
also be aware of these. For example, 
the fear of failure is often a 
negatively motivating factor. There 
is the tendency to stky with the 
tried and true method, regardless of 
whether it is even working because it 
is safe and doesn't involve risk. 
Overcome the intolerance of error. 
It is important to be willing to pay 
for mistakes. Many may be cynical of 
new innovations, but don't languish 
in self-pity if the board doesn't 
like one of your ideas — think up 
more ideas. 




Creativity is fragile and has to 
be, nurtured, so be wary of those 
s,elf -appointed guardians of the 
present order. They will demand — 
push the need for justification. 
They are suspicious of new ideas 
that could cost money, change 

pr-iar tties^r- or^-dimi«i &h-^eir 

responsibility. 





Complacency 

Another barrier to creativity is 
complacency. So you don't think 
you have a creative personality. 
. . well, creativeness requires 

effort and self-discipline — you 
are probably just lazy. We are 
vulnerable to getting ourselves 
into ruts- and we need to make a 
conscious effort at breaking out 
of complacency. 
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Dr. Hofstadler .in Scientific American speaks to the danger of 
complacency by asking such questions as: does the mosquito 
know it is going to be swatted? Does each cow in the branding 
corral become anxious about the iron? While there is some 
enjoyment from repetition (teens repeating the video games ad " 
infinitum, slot machine players glued to the handle) ^ we are 
vulnerable to falling into a rut. 

overmanaged. Overworked, Pressured to Produce 

Overwork and pressure to 
produce are also limiters 
of creativity. Some 
managers are unable to 
distinguish between goof- 
ing off and the posture 
of true creative thought 
and productive labor. 
By the same token, over- 
management'— deadlines , 
schedules, and responsi- 
bility — do not permit much 
time for creative thought, 
nor do they allow much 
room for change. Take 
the example of the 
individual who got the 
best idea at 4:45 p.m., 

stayed at work until 2:00 a.m., completed the project, and went 
home feeling relaxed. Next morning she decided to come in 1 
hour late. The director happened to chose that morning to drop 
by and wondered why the individual was late. 



Application in Extension Programs 

So, what are the implications 
and applications of inspira- 
tiqn for correspondence and 
extension programs? American 
culture today is not in the 
hands of creative people. 
It is controlled by lawyers, 
agents, middlemen, and 
marketing people who are 
cynical, looking only at power, 
status, and wealth. We are 
permitting a. few people to 
get rich with video geunes, a 
motivational tool as evidenced 
by the amount of money our 
young people spend, and we are 
not using this innovation of 
electronics in educational 
programs . 
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The day is coming when the 
Hollywood establishment will 
be knocked over because of 
a revolution in electronic 
technology. Technology • 
will hit a point where when 
one knows video methodology 
and effectively employs it, 
he will be able to elect a 
president. 




It's no problem to put basic 
learning needs into a video 
system, so why aren't we doing 
it? 

If an individual will sit and play 
a video game hour after hour to 
get high scores, why won't that 
same person learn some valuable 
concepts that are configured in 
the same way? We have the 
knowledge and technology, so what 
is the difference if we present 
truth or fantasy if we remain 
true to the objective of imparting 
vital and worthy knowledge and 
skills? 

Do people respond to a fantasy 
self-image? Or reality? 
People want to be representa- 
tive of their' fantasy. They 
fear reality because they want 
an idealized image of themselves. 
They want to be looking their 
best, or they may even want to 
be represented or representative 
of their fantasy. They are 
rebuked if the camera doesn't 
record an image that is more^ attractive than they really are. My ~ 
concept of my own beauty or handsomeness may only be a small ssunple 
of momentary reality. But, it is important in my decision and 
action process. Thus, we need to build our education and training 
approaches in such a way that we attract interest via the self- 
fantasy and motivate meaningful personal development beyond that 
foundation. 
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In photographs, objective reality is only 
another prop. Much design creatively 
used has to do with useless products. Paul 
Schulz, who writes for Saturday Review , says 
designers are often hired to make useless 
products desirable-- electronic bacon makers, 
bun warmers— for tasks that can be done 
very well with equipment already available. 
Is that what we wish to do? Harvey Prady 
says, "I do what I dc because it's 
important to me." We r.eed to be true to ourselves and to the 
consumer. 




Conclusion 




I would ask you to think of 
the challenges of new media 
for instructional approaches 
at the new frontier for 
correspondence education. 
I think you'll find that 
satellite communication, 
videotape, and videodisc 
use is unlimited. Think of 
delivery systems, response 
methodologies, keeping of 
information for consumers, 
and monitoring performance. 
It's just dramatic I A step 
into the unknown, untried 
is serious business, but, 
it can be powerfully 
exhilarating, rewarding, 
and worthwhile. 



What do we want? To make money, get intrinsic feedback, be 
altruistic, help serve people, or pursue the excitement of 
creativity in imparting knowledge in new and different ways 
heretofor unheard of, nor considered? Creative people love their 
work. Develop in your staff and in yourself a high level of •. 
aspiration. Feel excited to be doing great things 1 
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Man is created to be creative, to be inspired 
and to be excited by inspiration. The raccoons 
stand on each other's shoulders to open garbage 
cans. What can man do with over 14 billion 
brain cells at his whim and call? Far more 
than he needs, and commonly elects to use. 
Much of the possible activity is idly left to 
molt. 





Will we find ourselves 
tomorrow facing another drab 
day of the same old thing or will 
we pick up the challenge to 
introduce some variety, some 
individual thought, or a new 
and better way to achieve a 
goal, and thereby experience 
the true personal excitement 
and glory of helving generated 
some individual inspiration 
and creativity . 

The choice is ours — yours and 
mine. 
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HOW TO LEARN MORE IN LESS TIME: HIGH TECH IN 
SELF-INSTRUCTION 



I see a lot of familiar faces out there. I'm glad to be 
here, and I definitely want to thank the group for inviting me to 
speak with you today. I've qot a half an hour to talk to you 
about what may be some interesting ideas for you related to 
self-instruction, as I call it. We use the expressions home 
study, correspondence, distance education, and other terms to 
refer to our business. They all mean basically the same thing. 
But I believe that self-instxuction is the broader term as it 
takes in all manner of media and method. 



What I want to talk about today has to do with guidelines for 



particularly, I would like to give yoa' a look at some options and 
alternatives that maybe you don't know you have. I think a lot of 
people in the business continue to do basically the same thing. , 
They've found a successful formula, say with print home study 
courses, and they continue to grind those out. There are many 
more options available to you, and I'd like to explain some of 
them today. 

The title of this talk is "How to Learn More in Less Time: 
High Tech in Self-Instruction." First, I'd like to talk about 
the "learn more in less time" part. That's what I call 
efficiency. 

In a home study course, you want to transmit as much 
knowledge as possible in the least amount of time. This 
efficiency should be your goal. There are some ways to do this 
very effectively with advanced techniques, what I call high-tech 
methods in self- instruction. But I want to give you some 
background before I talk about the real nitty-gritty. 

There are a couple of questions I want to ask and then 
answer. The first one is, why do individuals pursue some kind of 
a self-instructional progreim? The answer is: because they need 
continuing education to cope with changes in society and 
technology. I think that's the basic reason and most often that 
reason is some career or job-related need. People are out there 
making a living? they have to know how to do that. In our 
fast-paced society with the rapid technological developments and 
societal changes, people are constantly seeking new knowledge and 
skills to help them do their jobs competently. They take courses 
of all kinds, home study courses, seminars, college programs, and 
what have you, to keep up-to-date. They want to stay competent, 
they want to do a good job, they want to get ahead and become 
successful. It's a basic drive. 



creating new 




doing this today? And 
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A secondary need is tha''- people take self-instructional 
programs for general interest, leisure time activities, and 
hobbies. 

Today, the idea of lifelong education is well accepted. I 
like to think of it not so much as continuous education because 
in the real world it's education "every now and then." Adult 
learners are very practical. They seek their education primarily 
for very practical purposes. And it's based on need. Most 
people don't have enough time to go out and do it just for the 
fun of it. 

Now another question. What are the main enemies of 
continuing education seekers? There are a lot of barriers to* 
people seeking continuing education. When you are developing new 
programs, you definitely should beware of these problems. Let's 
take a look at them. The first one is: there's too much to 
learn 9 As our luncheon speaker said, we are now in an 
information society and clearly there is an information glut. 
There's too much information out there to absorb, too many things 
to learn in this very conplex world. 

The second barrier is the lack of appropriate courses. Think 
of your own personal education needs. You will discover that 
there are many things that you would like to learn or that you 
need to learn but there simply aren't c^ny courses available that 
teach those subjects. Surprise. Hey, that's an opportunity. If 
you're a school looking for new programs, new ways to bring 
students in, you should go out and find what those subjects are. 
I don' t think most of us do a good enough job in our basic 
research. Let the market tell you what your courses should be. 

The third barrier is limited time. Everybody has the same 
amount of time and everyone will tell you that it' is not enough. 
We all have things we want to do; we don't have enough time to 
get them all done. When you develop programs, you definitely 
need to keep the time factor in mind. 

Impatience is a fourth limitation. We are human. We are all 
impatient by nature. We hate to wait and that is a barrier to 
continuing education seekers. They may need a program and there 
may be one available but they don't want to spend a lot of time 
taking it. 

A limited amount of money is another factor. We are all 
constrained by our personal financial situation and company 
budgets. 

Finally, there's motivation. People who seek continuing 
education are basically motivated. They know they, have a problem 
or they know they have a need. They are out there looking for 
some way to solve it. So they are "turned on" to do something 
about it. But everyone needs additional motivation. There are 
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many, many diversions and you need some stimulation to help keep 
your eye on whatever the reward of that education is'. 



Now all of these enemies of continuing education are really 
an outgrowth of our life-styles. The first one I mentioned, the 
information glut, exists. We are definitely in the information 
society and we are literally buried in new information. 
Information hits us from all sides — newspapers, magazines, books, 
TV, radio, what have you. There is so much of it we don't even 
know what to do with it. 

Our life-style also keeps us very busy. We're always rushing 
around, we've got a job, we've got families, we've got other 
activities we're involved in. Our whole society is rushing and 
busy. Everything is geared to do it now: fast-food, express 
lines, bank teller machines? nobody wants to wait. And that, of 
course, is instant gratification. This is an instant 
gratification society. We want to have it our way and we want to 
have it now. And everything more or less goes that way. So many 
of the consumer products and services you find today are geared 



to one thing: 
it to me now. 
pass judgmeht 



do it fa«ter. "I don't want to have to wait, give 
' I don't know whether that's good or bad. I won't 
on it, but that's the way it ib and we need to 



recognize that fact. 

What are the implications for us, as educators seeking to 
develop new courses or to improve our existing courses? As an 
educator creating programs, your first job ib to collect and sift 
the information and determine What's important. Our luncheon 
speaker talked about John Naisbitt and the information society. 
Naisbitt made one quote in his book Megatrends that is one of my 
favorites. It really says a lot. That quote is,, "We are 
drowning in information but starved for knowledge." Think about 
that a minute. Think particularly about the difference in the 
meanings between informatioa and knowledge. We are bombarded 
with information. There are so many pieces of information 
available to us, yet very little real knowledge ever comes to us 
from that information. Most of the purveyors of that information 
leave it to us to extract the essential knowledge, to get out of 
it some understanding. As educators, I think that's our job. Go 
out, find out what the relevant information is, collect it, bring 
it all together, hoi' it down into the essential knowledge, and 
present it in the most efficient way. That is the bottom line in 
our jobs. 

Next, create appropriate courses. This has to do v;ith 
zeroing in on what people really want and need. I see a lot of 
programs out there and a large percentage of them are off the 
mark. They're not what people really want and need. To create 
appropriate courses you need to do some research, some job and 
task analysis, to find out what the real-world needs are. It's 
kind of difficult to do and frankly it's a nuisance. A lot of 
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people develop courses around what they think should be taught 
and it usually is not totally correct. 



Third, develop courses to minimize time. As I said before, 
we're all busy, we all have a lintited amount of time, and you 
must construct your programs to keep them short. Don't create 
great big, long, monstrous programs that take people 6 months, 1 
year, 2 years to get through. If you do that, you're going to 
find your audience . reduced substantially. Give them something 
they can do quickly. The best thing to do is, if you have a 
complex subject, break it up into a number of smaller, shorter 
courses and present theni to the student in a serial fashion. 

a 

Fourth, minimize cost and price. This is obvious. Take a 
look at what you think people can afford. Look at the prices of 
comparable programs. And while you're looking at price, make 
every effort to get a handle on what your own development costs 
and marketing costs. 

And finally, make the courses relevant, interesting, and 
entertaining. Relevant courses teach subjects people want to 
know, subjects that are pertinent. Teach them what they need to 
know, not vAiat's nice to know. Adult learners are very 
practical, and as I indicated earlier, they want immediate, 
useful information. They want to learn it today so tomorrow they 
can go in and use it on the job. 

Make the programs interesting, don't just give them a lot of 
theory. Give practical examples, applications, stories, and 
analogies. You can also make them entertaining. Some hiTiaor is 
okay in a program. Make it fun to do. In February, there was a 
conference on the West Coast called "Technology Entertainment 
Design." It was a ccxning together of a lot of large companies 
and institutions to discuss the idea that people learn best when 
they are being entertained. Can you imagine a whole conference 
on this? Fascinating subject. But people do learn well when 
they are entertained. There are all kinds of theories on that 
and apparently it works. And, of course, the ultimate in 
entertainment and education: television. 

Now, how do you implement some of these things in your 
courses? The first one, and we all know this, is to use 
criterion-referenced instruction. For moat of the subjects 
you're teaching, this is applicable. Go out and do /your task 
analysis and job analysis. Find out v^at people do on the job. 
Find out what they really need to learn. Design your program so 
that you set up objectives to teach practical ski;Lls. Design 
your program to convey that knowledge and test for it. 

Second, select the best media and methods. You really have 
lots of choices. There's more than just print. 1 know you know 
that, but do you use the other media? If we were to take a 




survey in this room here of who used other media besides print, I 
think it would be a small percentage. But you've got many 
advanced methods available to you and frankly there may be some 
that I will talk about here today that you have not heard of. 

Let's take a look at the various media. Here are your basic 
self-instructional media options. First and foremost, of course, 
is print. We all love it, we all do it, and frankly, it is still 
number one. You can't beat it. It is extremely efficient, it's 
low cost. Most people know how to read. Print is portable. 
Print will never die, it will probably always be around. You 
hear a lot of stories from the publishers saying, "My gosh, the 
electronic media is going to replace print. We should be moving 
into video, teletext, catiputer software, and other electronic 
media." Those media will be used, but print will still be 
around. 

Now if you do print, you must follow some guidelines. First, 
keep it short. Don't write a monstrous tome and force someone to 
read it. The classicv case is handing a student a 400-page book 
and saying, "Read this and you'll know all you need to know about 
the subject." That's the biggest turn-off in the world. Nobody 
wants to read a 400-page book. If you have to give them 400 
pages, at least divide it up into nice little short modules. In 
fact, if you look carefully, you will find that you can take that 
400-page book and boil it down to a half or a quarter of what's 
there and still keep the essential knowledge. Boil it down, edit 
brutally. As most writers and course developers will tell you, 
it's a heck of a lot easier to write a 100-page lesson than it is 
a 20-page lesson. It's very, very easy to do that. I remember a 
quote by Blaise Pascal. It's one of my favorites. In writing to 
a friend one time he said, "If I had had more time, I would have 
written you a shorter letter." That has implications for all of 
us developing written material. 

Just recently in my company, Longman Crown, we went back and 
said, "Hey, if we're going to be developing self-instructional 
media for adults in technical subjects, we ought to gc back and 
take a look at some of the basic things about adult education." 
How do adults learn? What are some of the characteristics and 
needs of the adult learner? We did a little research project 
just to pull together all that basic information to be sure we 
were on the track. And one of '.he things that we confirmed was 
that we should keep the text short and use lots of photos, 
illustrations, charts, graphs, etc. Take that 1,000 word 
paragraph and boil it down into a simple picture or some other 
visual device that will ccxnmunicate that information more 
quickly. The classic exeimple is to take a big batch of tabular 
data and put it into the form of a chart or a graph, a line 
drawing, pie chart, bar chart, whatever. Instead of trying to 
interpret pages of rows and columns of figures, use an 
illustration. A chart tells you what you want to know almost 
instantaneously. And that's the way you must communicate with 
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adults. Again, this goes along with keeping it short, boiling it 
dovm into the essential knowledge. 

A great example today of someone doing this is the newspaper 
USA Today . It's terrific, lots of pictures, lots of charts and 
graphs, color, and every article is short and to the point. It 
tells you just what you need to know and that's all. That's why 
it became so popular. When you're thinking about how to create a 
home study lesson, think of USA Today . 

Also, let me give you a couple of other hints, maybe things 
you have not thought of or maybe you didn't know about. The 
first one is programmed instruction. Yes, it's old, it's been 
around forever, but it's still very widely used. We did a market 
research study recently on industrial training. We tried to get 
a fix on what people are now doing in companies to teach their 
employees. In creating the questionnaire, we put a line in for 
programmed instruction. I didn't expect we'd get much response 
to it, but I was astonished that over 30 percent of the 
respondents are using programmed instruction. I couldn't believe 
it. It's still used, but you don't hear much about it. It's 
still a very effective media for some applications. I wrote a 
book on personal computers in a programmed instruction format 
several years ago. It has been on the computer best-seller list 
for 5 years. Can you believe it? That's a long time for a 
computer book. PI still works. It is a viable option. And if 
you haven't thought of using it because it's not the latest 
thing, maybe you ought to go back and take another look. 

Another option in print that you may not have thought about 
or heard of is something called information mapping. It's a 
special technique for putting printed information into a neat 
concise format for instructional purposes or just informational 
reference. The development of information mappinq is generally 
credited to a fellow named Robert Horn. Like PI, it is not new. 
It is over 10 years old. Occasionally, I see examples of it. 
Information mapping is a technique for gathering information and 
putting it in a neat printed format so that the essential 
knowledge just jumps out at you. It is very, very good. 

Next there's audio. Audio is probably the second easiest 
kind of media to develop and it's also very inexpensive. A lot 
of people are doing it and it is effective. If it's done right, 
that is. Audio can also be incredibly boring. A single monotone 
voice dragging on will make your eyes glaze over in a few 
minutes. I developed some audio like that myself, unfortunately, 
in the early days. You listen to the audio 5 minutes and if 
you're not asleep, you would swear you'd been there an hour. If 
you do audio, do it creatively. Keep it short. It is very 
difficult to get an individual to sit and listen to an entire 
C-60 ca*=!sette in one sitting. One good technique to use is to 
use two voices, a male voice and a female voice, in some kind of 
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converaational mode or a question-and-answer session. It works 
much better. The main disadvantages of audio are that it is very 
time consuming and it is not a random access media. A printed 
document you can random access. You can flip to the page you 
want. Audio is sequential. You don't know where the desired 
information is on that tape. You have to listen to the whole 
darn thing or rewind and fast forward a lot. You can't browse or 
scan as with good, old, cheap, reliable print. I'm not knocking 
audio, but these are som^ of the limitations and you may want to 
think about them. 

Of all the media, video is probably the best* We all watch 
TV, it cOTwnunicates fantastically well, through both sound and 
sight* We learn a lot without even knowing it* It's very subtle 
and extremf^ly effective in education* In fact, it is superior, 
probably even the best method we know* It's also expensive and 
more difficult to develop* But it is so good that we ought to 
think about using it more* And there are soma good reasons for 
it* 

First, in considering video as a media for l^ome study, you 
say, "How can wo develop a videotape when the individual is going 
to have to have a video player to present it? Do we supply the 
video player? That's too expensive*" Don't worry about it* The 
population of VCRs nowadays is very high* The present installed 
base of VCRs in the 84 million homes in the United States is 
about 11 million units or roughly 13 percent* And the retail^^rs 
are expected to sell another 7-8 million VCRs this year^ There 
are over 10,000 video stores, mostly renting movies and little or 
no educational material* Here is a fantastic opportunity to 
start putting some of your educational programs on video* The 
VCRs are out there, don't worry about it* If you have a good 
enough course, in fact, somebody will go out and buy a VCR* Most 
people are looking for an excuse to buy one because they want to 
watch movies on it also* 

What about interactive videodisks? They are very good also* 
In fact, this is the most superior form of video* Video, like 
audio, is a serial thing* You watch it sequential ly^ You have to 
hunt through and find the segment you want* But with interactive 
videodisks, particularly the laser type, random access is 
inherent* You can jump in and find any segment automatically* 

The best approach is to tie the disk player to a computer* 
The result is an outstanding, interactive learning system* For 
home study, it is really not practical* People have VCRs, not 
disk players* For interactive video, you need a $2,000 disk unit 
and a computer* You're not going to find too many of that 
combination in homes* You^ll find them in the military and in 
some large companies* But for most applications, it's not 
prr^ctical * 
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Then there are computers. Computer-aided instruction^ 
computer-based training^ or whatever you want to call it. It is 
the process of using a computer to teach. The computer becomes a 
teaching machine. You write a piece of software that is an 
instructional program that the computer presents to the 
individual. The individual interacts with the machine and 
learns. It's very effective for some subjects^ and its benefits 
come from the fact that it's an interactive media. You can type 
in an answer, the computer will respond, check that answer, tell 
you if you're right or wrong, branch you to an appropriate 
additional frame of information, and on you go. It^s not passive 
like some of the other media. 

Computer-aided instruction is more difficult to develop than 
print or audio, and it's also expensive. It requires not only 
good instructional design and writing plus subject matter 
expertise, but also programming skills— a tough combination. The 
other handicap up until recently is the fact that you would not 
deliberately go out and develop a computer-aided instruction 
program because your student would be required to have a personal 
computer. Maybe in the past that would have been a problem, but 
presently that problem is going away. The U.S. population of 
personal computers, all told, in homes and in companies is about 
10 million units. And that installed base is growing by many 
millions of units each year. 
* 

Again, the media machines, VCRs and computers, the overhead 
projectors of high technology you might call them, are already in 
the homes and offices. Don't worry so much anymore about not 
having those devices available to you. They're there, in place, 
and increasing very rapidly. 

Let me point out before I leave this discussion that the 
discipline of creating video and computer-aided instruction 
requires you to collect a lot o^ information and boil it down 
into a serial presentation, sequential video frames or computer 
screens. A computer doesn't have a lot of memory so you've got 
to be efficient and reduce the information to a minimum number of 
frames that will fit on a diskette or in the random access memory 
of the computer. Or you've got to reduce and edit the material 
so you can get it on a standard time-limited videocassette . The 
discipline of creating those things goes along with the good 
discipline of creating efficient programs that teach you just 
what you want to know in the minimum eimount of time. 

Finally, ccanbinations. Using multimedia is very good. If 
you can possibly work in more than one media in your program, 
definitely do it. 

Now let's look at some new frontiers in media. The first one 
is artificial intelligence. The second is mind/brain techniques. 
I don't know whether you've heard about these or not, but I'd 
like to spend the rest of the time I have in telling you 
something about these inter(p.sting methods. 
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What is artificial intelligence? You may have heard of it. 
It's not too well known, but it*s become a more recognizable 
subject every day. Basically, artificial intelligence is the use 
of computers for thinking, reasoning, and learning. Today, the 
primary use of computing is data processing. Computers 
calculate, they "crunch" nurabers, they store and retrieve data, 
they organize data, and process it in various ways. 

Computers, when programmed properly, can also think. They 
can reason and they can learn. They exhibit intelligent 
behavior. Most of the demonstrations of intelligent computers 
are by way of games. For example, a computer can play a super 
game of chess. The programmers have worked on this for years and 
finally they've got the computers playing phess so well even the 
National champions can't beat them. Each year a competition is 
held to see whose computer can play the be^t game of chess. 
These COTiplex progrcuns not only play chess ^but they also learn 
from their mistakes. They learn from their\ own moves and the 
moves of the competitor. Computers can be Programmed to 
recognize and remember patterns so they* 11 play an even better 
game next time. They can imitate and improv^ upon human 
intelligence. \ 



The scary thing about artificial intelligence, at least to 
people who don't understand it, is the feeling that computers 
will replace humans in some applications. That's not really the 
case. Computers are tools controlled by human\s. They are there 
to assist us, not replace us. Everybody alwayip thinks of the 
computer in the old movie 2001 , the HAL 9000. ghat's artificial 
intelligence. In a more recent movie. War Gam^s , the computer 
simulated a global thermonuclear war. That too\ is artificial 
intelligence. \ 

AI is not new. It's been around for over 25 years. The 
thing that makes artificial intelligence more priictical now is 
the recent technological developments in the comjiuter field. 
Computers are getting faster. The faster they get, the more 
operations they can do per second and the more likely they are to 
be able to simulate the human brain. Also, the irtcreased storage 
capacity makes practical artificial intelligence possible. And, 
of course, lower prices. The nice thing about technology is that 
it gives you greater computing power normally at lower prices or 
about the same price. \ 

The area of artificial intelligence that is of most interest 
to us is the expert system. 7^ expert system is a piece of 
software that can be used for information, reference, and 
learning. An expert system is a piece of software written by 
somebody called a knowledge engineer. This person picks a topic 
and goes out and '^cumulates all of the knowledge and information 
to be found on the subject. This person gathers all the textbook 
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knowledge, all the knowledge out of the literature and other 
references. This person hires as many personal experts as 
possible and picks their brains about the empirical side of their 
field. And the expert otherwise accumulates as much information 
as possible. Then it is programmed into the computer. The 
result is an expert system. 

An element of this program enables you to sit down and tap 
into this big knowledge base. Through a series of questions and 
answers, you can find out what you need to know. A good example 
is a medical expert system where a doctor can go to the computer 
to check for a particular type of disease that he or she may 
suspect a patient has^ The doctor has a dialog with the computer 
which gives the details.. The doctor enters information from the 
lab tests and the patient's history and symptoms. There will be 
an interaction and the computer will provide an educated guess as 
to what the problem and cure is. Expert systems are amazingly 
effective, but of course the doctor still makes the final 
judgment. 

Expert systems can do two things. For one, they are a 
partial solution to the information explosion. Somebody's going 
to pull all this information together, that is, collect it and 
package it into nice little expert system modules that we tap at 
the time we need them. Such programs might also be available at 
the library or even on your own office computer one of these 
days. That's the "fifth generation." In a recent book by Edward 
Peigenbaum called the Fifth Generation , expert systems are touted 
as the next major generation of computer hardware and software. 
The book discusses how the Japanese plan to make artificial 
intelligence expert systems with high-speed computers as their 
thrust for overtaking the U.S. and dominating the world computer 
industry. And they are well on their way to doing this. The 
United States has yet to mount a good counterof fensive, but 
there's an awful lot of work going on in the artificial 
intelligence area now. It is really an exciting field. At my 
company, Longman Crown, we have a pilot project in studying 
artificial intelligence, primarily the use of expert systems for 
education. 

Artificial intelligence can be used for instruction. The 
usual computer-aided instruction program is a tutorial. You 
divide the material up into frames, present them on the screen 
sequentially, one at a time, with a little interaction. Expert 
systems are different. A student will be able to approach the 
computer and simply start a dialog with it. It will be somewhat 
like the Socratic method, a dialog, or a question-and-answer 
session. And the student may go back to that computer numerous 
times. Instead of a fixed path with a linear sequence of 
instruction, the student can wander around inside that expert 
system and gain knowledge by the discovery method. This is a 
very exciting area. I think within the next year or so we're 
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going to begin seeing some expert system instructional programs. 
They'll be more effective than ever. 

Now let's talk about mind/brain techniques. This is a little 
goodie that you've probably heard about, maybe not. This is an 
area that has fascinated me for years. There are an awful lot of 
studies going oh about our brains, how they work, how we use 
them, the left brain/right brain concept, all that kind of stuff. 
What the research tells us is that we only use about 10 percent 
of our mental capacity. Ninety percent is just sitting there 
idle; we're doing nothing with it. Researchers have discovered 
that our performance potential is astronomical. There are so 
many more things we can do far beyond our normal capabilities. 
We don't tap but a tiny piece of the potential we have. Consider 
what we could do or be if we used that other 90 percent. 

What are some of the benefits we might derive from finding 
ways to tap into our brain power? First, we could speed up 
learning. Researchers have already proved this. Some report <s 
factor of 10 or more in learning speed. Talk about saving time. 

You can also improve understanding and retention. It's one 
thing to take instruct: i but it's another thing to understand 
the material to retain it. One of the reasons why understanding 
and retention can be improved with mind/brain techniques is that 
we bring our subconscious mind into operation. It's always there 
and it is extremely effective. We just need to let it do more of 
the work. 

Finally, a potential benefit is that if we can improve the 
use of our minds, perhaps we can deal with the information 
overload that we are experiencing. In fact, our brains are 
probably capable of keeping up with every bit of it. I don't 
think anybody would want to do that, but you could still learn a 
lot more and remember a lot more. 

Now what are some examples of mind/brain techniques. Let's 
start with hypnotism. This is one thing that many people are a 
little bit afraid of. It is manife ^d in the feeling that I'm 
going to be hypnotized, and I am going to do something stupid or 
foolish or something I don't want to do. Well, that can't really 
happen. Hypnotism is basically a state of deep relaxation during 
which time you can receive suggestions. It has been proven that 
you can learn quite a bit during hypnotism. You can also undergo 
a hypnotic trance and receive the suggestion that you will 
improve your learning. Somehow it just happens. 

Next is subliminals. , Subliminals are those little messages 
buried in the media. For 1/3 0th of a second, a word or sentence 
is flashed on the screen of the TV set or computer. The mind sees 
it but the eye doesn't. They tried this in the late 50s in 
movies. They flashed "popcorn" on the screen and suddenly a lot 
of people were running out for popcorn and didn't know why. 
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Subliminals are very effective influencers. They can also be used 
in teaching where our subconscious just "picks up" the facts to 
be learned. There's no roason why you can't put subliminals in 
video training programs or CBT for example* People have tested 
this using 35mm slides with a special attachment that flashes a 
message on the screen. They found it to be very effective. A 
person will take an exam and suddenly remember something he or 
she didn't remember knowing. The subconscious mind remembered 
it. 

There is also aural subliminals on audiotape. There are 
tapes available of a self-help nature that help you learn various 
subjects such as how to lose weight or how to minimize stress • 
The subliminals are messages buried just below the level of a 
white noise soundtrack. What you hear is random noise or quiet 
static v/ith a barely audible voice beneath it. You can't actually 
make out what's being said, but your subconscious filters out 
that noise and receives the message. 

Drugs are another possibility. This is a fascinating area. 
There are all kinds of drugs to speed up learning and make your 
brain do wild and unusual things. The thing to dp with your home 
study course is to send the student this special pill. They take 
this pill, finish the course in no time, and remember it and 
understand it. This is not a dream, it is reality. But it is 
scary. Drugs are also dangerous. They work and they are 
available, but more work needs to be done to make^them safe and 
practical. 

Memory training. Now here's a subject that is really not so 
exotic w There are all kinds of memory training methods. I have 
a friend in Pennsylvania who has a memory training course that 
teaches you to remember words, names, and other things by 
association with common elements. It is so unbelieveably strange 
I couldn't believe.. ' . But I took his course and came away 
absolutely astonished at what I could remember. There are three 
or four of these courses mostly available in seminar form. But 
there are a lot of books available, too. I wonder if every home 
study course should have a memory training element. I have often 
had the feeling that it is our responsibility to teach our 
students how to learn. Few ever really master this. 

One of the mind/bram techniques that seems tc be the most 
effective and the most acceptable to people. is relaxation 
methods. Probably the most popular method is called suggest- 
ology, or it's known as the Lozanov methodo Now, Lozanov is a 
doctor in Bulgaria, a Soviet satellite. 

Suggestology has been around for quite a few years. It 
started in the late 60s. Through a lot of work and research, 
educators here have been able to discover what this method is 
and begin using it. It is an unusual technique that I have 
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experienced. It is really quite effective. The Lozanov method 
helps you to learn by the use of music. The music most often 
used, and the most effective, is 17th century baroquo music that 
has a beat of 1 per second or 60 per minute. It's incredibly 
relaxing. VThile this music is playing in the background, a 
narrator reads the information to be learned in 8-second 
intervals. Like I said, the method is a bit strange, but very 
effective. And they' ve validated its effectiveness with many 
different subjects. It is particularly good with foreign 
languages. You can learn 500 to 1,000 new words in one day with 
this method. It lets you learn a foreign language in a couple of 
weeks this way. You don't even know it's happening to you with 
the music playing. 

Yoga is another technique. It's a relaxation method. There 
are two types of yoga, the physical type and the mental type. 
The mental type. Raja Yoga, is the one you want because it 
relaxes you and allows you to be very receptive. 

Biofeedback has educational potential. Biofeedback using 
electronic instruments to sense your brain waves, temperature, 
pulse beat, and other physical conditions allows you to relax and 
learn. 

Parapsychology is another one. This also scares sonu. people. 
Consider learning by mental telepathy. Now that's a new media 
for you. Don't lauqh, it's being done. There are many 
experiments being conducted in the U.S. and U.S.S.R. to improve 
and validate this and other of the so-called psi methods. 

All of these techniques are applicable. They're available 
and information is on hand. All you have to do is dig theru out. 
A good book you may want to read on this whole mind/brain 
movement is Aquarian Conspiracy by Marilyn Ferguson. It's a 
super book that kind of sums up the whole field for you. And 
there's a good book on the Lozanov method and some of these other 
techniques called Superlearning . It's a paperback? the authors 
are Shelia Ostrander and Lynn Schroeder. 

Artificial intelligence and mind/brain techniques are 
\ subjects that people are afraid of. Why? There's a lot of 
\ ignorance, and there's a lot of superstition. The fear is born 
Xput of lack of knowledge. Further, both subjects have very poor 
and distorted images. But they can be used, they can be 
effective. I think the way to solve the fear problem is for us 
to use them. Let's show some practical application. Let's 
demonstrate their potential and particularly their superior 
results. If we use them, we'll overcome those deterrents to 
using them. It'll take time and education and some good PR. But 
we can win. So will our students. 

Thank you. 
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A "MARTIN AGRONSKI" PANEL DISCUSSION: A LIVELY 
EXCHANGE OP VIEWS ON THE IMAGE OP CORRESPONDENCE EDUCATION 



Carol Katzkif Moderator 

Pilling in for Martin Agronski (Martin Agronski and Carol 
Katzki are sort of in the same family), I'm delighted to be here. 
My panelists are not Carl Rowen, Elizabeth Drew, George Will, 
etc., but they are just as exciting and just as titillating at 
this early hour, so I would like to introduce them now. 

On my far right is John Peterson. He is director of private 
post secondary institutions at the California State Department of 
Education. He is responsible for administering the State 
statutes of 2,500 private postsecondary education institutions in 
the State of California. 

On my immediate right is Mary Beth Almedaj she is the 
director of independent Study of the University of California 
Extension located in Berkeley. Her program consists of 
university- level courses, continuing education courses, and high 
school courses. There are approximately 7,000 enrollments each 
year in 260 courses, served by 175 part-time instructors and an 
administrative staff of 15. 

At my immediate left is Von Pittman. He is the director of 
the Center for Credit Programs at the University of Iowa. He is 
responsible for independert study there, but he is also 
responsible for weekend programs, for telecommunications, and a 
variety of other activities related to continuing education. 

And then there is Mike Lambert, who we are unexpectedly 
delighted to have on the panel. Unexpectedly because Mike is 
substituting at the last minute for Ed Schober, director of 
education, Columbus Paraprofessioiial Institute, who could not be 
with us. Mike is the assistant director of the National Home 
Study Council. You can tell that this panel will not be shy. 
The members have promised that when I act like Martin Agronski 
and encourage them to be quiet, they will I 

I hope that you will listen attentively. If you have any 
questions, we will have 45 minutes at the end of the discussion 
for questions of our panelists. What Martin Agronski always does 
is to go over the issues of the past week and allow the panel to 
discuss these issues. What I thought I would do now is to 
introduce the issues that will be discussed here. The original 
title for this panel was to be "Upgrading the Image of 
Correspondence Education." That implies that the image does need 
upgrading. We are going to talk about that a little bit and ask 
the question, "Does the image need upgrading?" If so, why? If 
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it does need upgrading, what activities are underway uo dispel 
the unfavorable image correspondence education has? If it has no 
image problem^ .at about the emphasis on the new technologies? 
Does it help or hurt the image of correspondence education? In 
addition, we will talk about the role of accrediting agencies and 
State agencies. With that explanation, I will begin in a Martin 
Agronski style. Von« does the image of correspondence education 
in fact need upgrading, and if so, why? 



Pittman 

Well, I am going to say in a few minutes that it probably is 
not as bad as we sometimes imagine. On the other hand, you have 
seen the cartoon that was just passed around of a large dog, 
Marmaduke, who is sort of boisterous. On his wall he has a dog 
obedience school diploma. His owner explains to a neighbor that 
he got it by correspondence. At first I was a little angry at 
the cartoonist, and then I realized that he wouldn't have drawn 
this if he hadn*t known there was going to be a certain popular 
response, a certain identification with this. Of course, this 
particular dog could not achieve this kind of recognition in 
person (or whatever one says about a canine). But by 
correspondence, all things are possible, the cartoonist says. 
So, that has to be a widespread perception. 

I'm going to attack a rather specialized part of what I see 
as an image problem. It is not eimong people that we enroll in 
the Un-versity of Iowa's correspondence courses. It is on the 
university campus itself. I think the worst image problem is 
among one's own faculty. I believe that's certainly the case at 
universities at which I've worked, which have been largely 
research oriented . 

Any other comments on that? Do you agree, Mary Beth, since 
you're from the University of California? 



Almeda 

I'm not sure that the image problem of university correspon- 
dence course programs is any different than the problems continu'- 
ing education programs encounter on many campuses. Faculty 
generally have been educated in the traditional educational 
system and frequently do not know much about correspondence 
education. They sometimes exhibit, knee- jerk reactions in review- 
ing our courses until I have the opportunity to discuss their 
concerns with them and dispel preconceived notions that are not 
based on fact or our experience. 
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Katzki 



You don't think there is anything inherent in the method of 
correspondence education that leads to inferior quality, then? 
Since no one feels that way anymore, you don't think that's a 
problem? 



Almeda 

NO/ correspondence education is not an inferior 
instructional method. 

Lambert 

Carol, I think that this image problem is part of the 
American folklore. This country grew up with it and I think that 
rather than be sensitive to it or worry about it, we ought to use 
it to our advantage. I find it amusing that probably the world's 
foremost cartoonist is one of our graduates, Charles Schultz. He 
took his course from Art Instruction Schools. Even in Charlie 
Schultz' s columns, you will see, he pokes fun, good-naturedly, at 
home study. Rather than get all upset about these things, we 
rather enjoy them. It only increases the household usage of the 
term h eme study or correspondence stud y. So. we're not really 
worried about these cartoons. We just have to make sure that we 
can laugh at ourselves and continue to enroll 3 mil -on people a 
year. Some of the people who read these articles c home study 
are not home study candidates, anyway. Our audienc ; wants to get 
an education. 



Katzki 

But, there still is, I mean, out in the public floating 
around, some kind of ... I don't want to say it, but I'll say 
it since I'm trying to be like Martin Agronski, "matchbook cover 
image." Who is responsible tor this image? \*hy does it stick in 
the consciousness of people when other things about 
correspondence education or any kind of education are completely 
forgotten? 



Peterson 

I think that we've had a few examples of high publicity 
relative to a few problems in the past, and the overreaction to 
this publicity is one of the things we have to take a look at. 
Someone asked Oscar Wilde what he thought the demise of 
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life-style and the quality of life in T^erica was all about. Vl'xs 
it apathy or ignorance? Oscar •s response was^ "I don't know and 
I don't care." There is possibly some truth to that^ relative to 
people understanding enough about correspondence education^ or 
what correspondence education really means. Some do not care. 
However^ I think probably more problems that people have today 
are with correspondence education being a new delivery system* 
It is being touted^ dusted off a little bit^ and moved into the 
20th century because of high tech or the move of telelearning . 
It is the "in" thing. I think we should take a look at what goes 
on in correspondence education and how this relates to where we 
are today in terms of the universities^ the proprietary sector as 
it relates to continuing education and external degree programs. 



Katzki 

I would agree with you. Let me ask you another question. 
We should look at those things. Increasingly, are the best 
faculty members and teachers getting involved in this method of 
education? Mary Beth, how about at the University of 
California? 



Almeda 

Well, the reward system at mot universities does not 
ihclude recognition for participation in continuing education 
programs. In addition, faculty give highest priority to research 
and publishing both because they are paramount considerations of 
the rewuj.d system and because these are the areas in which they 
have been trained. 

However, we are ve,y fortunate to have a number of faculty 
members involved in our program. These are people I would call 
"born teachers." They love teaching, are interested in trying 
different ways of reaching students, and enjoy the variety of 
students in our program. 



Katzki 

Is that the case on the University of Iowa ccjnpus? 
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Pittman 



My department recently was reviewed by a university-wide 
committee. In November of 1981, the review committee noted the 
poor reward structure, both in terms of money and in terms of 
everything else, as perceived by academic departments. They 
cited a lack of prestige and departmental rewards. They noted . 
that this reduced their colleagues to the status of pieceworkers, 
getting so much per lesson. I would go so far as to suggest that 
their reservations were well-founded. If I were on tenure track, 
I might take that position. Correspondence study just is not 
something that is valued a great deal in most universities; 
that's something with which we work. 



Katzki 

For the benefit of the university people in the audience, 
how do home study correspondence schools get their courses 
written and who does the wtiting? Is there any kind of problem 
in getting the best instructors? 



Lemibart 

We are based on the indui^trial model? we find a need and 
fill it. The courses are looked upon as products — products that 
have to be tried and tested by the best experts in the country. 
Our schools will typically go after a market by looking at a 
subject area, doing. a field engineering test of it, doing market 
research of the area, and sitting down to weigh who are the best 
people in the world to write this course. They'll go talk to 
them, and they bring them in and they write it. They don't worry 
about sensibilities of faculty. They create the coarse, they 
begin to offer it and offer instructional service. 

Carol, I think we ati a panel are giving the impression that 
there is an "image" problem in home study in America today. I 
was a little taken aback by that because, frankly, I doi/t see 
it. And the reason I don't see it is, in the past 18 months, we 
have had nearly two dozen major media articles on the 
correspondence method in the top East Coast liberal establishment 
media that have done nothing but sing our praises. And I cite, 
for eKaraple, several articles: The Washington Post ? Changing 
Times? K iplinger Magazine ? A merican Legion ? USA Today ? Glamour 
magazine? Wome n 's World — we wouldn't get this kind of presg today 
if we c'idn't have a goo"d perception by the media, and I think we 
have a positive perception by them right now. I think our 
stud',. uS, the people that we are trying to reach, have a good 
feeling about us. When the chips were down and the Senate 
Veterans Affairs Committea was knocking out the flight schools 
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and knocking out this program and that program, correspondence 
study remained in the GI Bill. There's a reason for that. I 
think the reason is positive acceptance of this method by 
Americans. If there are s<^me diehards out there who still think 
that there's an "image problem," they are living in the past. 



Almeda 

I think that's an unrealistically rosy picture, Mike. I'm 
sure we are all very sensitive to our image because I've heard 
many others allude to concerns about our image at this 
conference. I think it may be true that our image is better 
now than it has been in many years, but I think that it's going 
to take allong time for some of the image problems developed in 
the 1950s, 1960s and early 1970s to disappear. 



Pittman 

We are doing much of the harm to ourselves in universities. 
For those of you who work in universities, you know that we all 
ccHTiplain about the status of continuing education on our 
Ccimpuses. I would maintain that there is sometimes a caste 
system even within continuing education. Correspondence study 
sometimes is to- continuing education what continuing education is 
to the university. Consider how many deans of continuing 
education spent a substantial number of years in correspondence 
study. I would guess there are few. It is not unusual for the 
correspondence study unit to be the most productive and 
profitable part of a continuing education operation. Yet, it 
sometimes is not recognized for this. Some deans seem almost 
apologetic for it. To cite just one example of how that can 
work, there seems to be a rush toward electronics by a large 
number of continuing educators . Thoy seem to be in love with the 
technology itself, ratl^ietr than the opportunity for serving 
students. They say we/ can now, finally, make correspondence 
respectabis, if we' 11 rush in and spend money on electronics. 
This speaks volumes about their perception of correspondence 
study. 



Peterson 

I think, tied into this, you can't knock success. When you 
take a look at the growth of correspondence, or continuing 
education or external programs that have been taking place, it 
is because the public wants that type of easy access, let's face 
it. Correspondence is easy access. I think that in developing 
programs and courses, there is a lot more effort that goes into 
developing a series of 30 lessons in a correspondence program, be 
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it in a public or a private sector, than goes on in most of our 
campuses in residence-type programs. Very few times are 
professors required to submit all the materials that they are 
going to use in a course in History lA, or something else in the 
university. Whereas if you are offering a course by 
correspondence, you have to work out the whole process in 
advance. I think correspondence education as well as the 
external or continuing ed progreuns at the universities have 
really led the way in terms of some innovative things that have 
taken place. Some of these are well thought out programs 
relative to linking outcomes and expectations to the content the 
students must nover in that course. How many of you remember 
Sargeant Preston of the Yukon? Well, there's the law of the 
Yukon. The law of the Yukon is that the view changes only for 
the lead dog. The lead dog has been up front ahead of the pack. 
Those who have been willing to take some chances, in terms of 
correspondence and continuing education, are right out front 
where they are seen. They are visible. At the srime time they 
are seeing what is going on and what the need of the ijublic is. 



Katzki 

You're saying that the reason that these caste systems still 
exist is because correspondence educators are more out front than 
the rest? 



Peterson 

Absolutely. 



Katzki 

I )uld you agree with that? 



Pittman 

I don't know. It's something that I've never thought about. 



A.lme da 

It's certainly true. 
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Peterson 



I think that's a problem for some people. 



Almeda 

It's certainly true that we have done a considerable amount 
of course preparation prior to the ceonpus course reviews. EJy 
submitting more material for review^ I think we elicit more 
questions from the reviewing faculty. But I don't think this is 
bad; indeed^ it is. good. I feel on more solid ground when I've 
gone through the process and the course has been approved. But^ 
it does make it a different process. 



Katzki 

Can I do something that* s a little unusual for Martin 
Agronski because he doesn't have this opportunity? How many of 
you in the audience think that there is in fact an image problem 
in correspondence education and independent study? 



Audience 

Is it a positive image or a negative image? 



Katzki 

Negative image . 

/ 

Audience / / 

Oh, negative. ' ' 

KatzXi / 

There are still problems in the world with the image. OK, I 
am wondering whether it is divided by kind of school. I don't 
think so. I think there's a perception among both proprietary • 
schools and univarsities that there is still an image problem. 



Lambert 

Carol, I think that we have to remember what Pogo said: "We 
have met the enemy and they is us." We have done a study called 
Academic Home Study Degrees. It's a survey of every graduate of 
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every correspondence degree program. And I'll just read a few 
statistics. Ninety-seven percent of these people who'' took their 
correspondence training and got an associate degree from a school 
felt their degree programs provide the knowledge, skills, and 
education they were seeking. Ninety six percent said they were 
satisfied with their school's program and services and 90 percent 
would recommend the school to a friend. The other 10 percent 
said it would be too tough for their friends. 

We did a secondary survey of the employers of these same 
students. We asked the employers,, "Does this person (the person 
who has the degree) compare favorably in terms of knowledge with 
someone who has a residence school degree?" One hundred percent 
of the employers said yes. "Does this person perform better 
because of the degrae?" One hundred percent of the employers 
said yes. "Would you hire another person with a home study 
degree?" One hundred percent said yes. "Would you encourage 
others to earn a home study degree?" One hundred percent said 
yes. This is fact. Now, if we have an image problem, it's a 
mental one. 



Almeda 

Mike, I want to make two points about your comments. First, 
I think you are absolutely right. The kind of information you 
have cited is just the sort that is going to give us a more solid 
footing in terms of our image. I think that we need more 
research and more data about the effectiveness of correspondence 
education. We need information to show how the method is working 
and how people are satisfied with the education they're getting. 

The other point I want to make is that out of about 375 
proprietary schools in the country, only 75 of those are 
accredited through NHSC. The work that NHSC has done in the 
areas of accreditation^ and research is admirable, but onlv a 
small portion of all proprietary schools are involved in the 
group. The remaining iproprietary schools are not subject to th: 
standards required of NHSC members. 



Katzki 

What do you have to say to that? 



Lambert 

Well, I would say that not everybody would qualify, but out 
of the people who enroll in private home study schools today, 3 
out of 4 sign with an NHSC school. So those other schools are. 
very tiny operations and not necessarily bad. There are some 
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very fine ones out there. I still don't see this image problem. 
In our office last year, we considered the enrollment base. If 
you add the military schools, over 2 1/2 million people actively 
studied their courses. We have fewer than one dozen complaints 
come in, and 11 of the 12 complaints are because they didn't get 
their diploma or their course material on time. And that's 
phenomenal that that kind of level of satisfaction is out there. 
So, again, if it is a correspondence image problem, it is because 
our peer group doesn't seem to be stroking us and our faculty 
members or people with whom we drink tea don^t believe in what we 
do. 



Peterson 

Let's talk about the products, in terms of correspondence 
education, or in any education. That's the graduate, any person 
who completes the program. Under the Veteran's Administration ( I 
happen to direct the State agency that approves the courses for 
veterans' education in the State of California), we have 
approximately 1,500 institutions, /iTblic and private, that 
participate. The Veterans Administration laid on a requirement 
for a survey to be made called the Occupational Graduate Survey. 
Some of you may know about that and are wincing whenever we 
mention it. Follow-up on the graduates was done to find out how 
many graduates were employed in the jobs for which they were 
trained. The VA thought it was going to do away with 
correspondence education by initiating this procedure. There 
\ were some abuses, I have no doubt about it, but the VA thought 

that no one can prove that at least 50 percent of the people who 
go through correspondence would get jobs for v^ich they were 
trained. Ironically, what happened was that in the case of 
correspondence, they did much better than 50 percent. Yet some 
of the residence programs couldn't prove that anyone got a job 
after going through the program. That was a very disheartening 
thing. F^, the Veteran's Administration backed off on that 
Occupational Graduate Survey. They thought they'd be able to put 
the correspondence people out of business in terms of the GI 
Bill. 

But, I think that when we take a look at the product and 
satisfied customers and the fact that schools, whether they are 
accredited or nonaccredited — and I happen to work with all types 
of them~have to be able to show in terms of job placement that 
they are indeed what the lablic wants. They have to show that, 
and if a person wants to take a program by correspondence or 
residence, that should be up to the individual. I think the 
problem right now is one of the transference and the acceptance 
of correspondence courses. Are courses accepted in terms of 
transference of credit or continuing education or for entry into 
another program? That's one of the things we have to work on. 
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Katzki 



I think we'll want to talk about that in a few minutes, but 
let me pursue something a little further. You say there's not an 
image problem except within the ranks here, our peer group? 
There is obviously an image problem somewhere, because everybody 
agrees that there is. What are we going to do about it? We have 
facts, and we cein have data, but I think it gets down a little, 
deeper than that for some reason c I'm not sure exactly what it 
is. Any thoughts about this? 



Pittman 

We are doing our best to let cur students speak for us. We 
have a house organ which seems to work pretty well. We try to do 
profiles on our graduates — meaning graduates of our external 
degree program (by the way, not all of these students take all 
their courses by correspondence) . Every time we get a student 
profile written, we then get it out in the hometown paper of that 
•person and then we try for the regional paper. Cedar Rapids, Des 
Moines, whatever. We've had a fair amount of success with this. 
We have one of our graduates running for office, the State 
Senate. That will appear in our tabloid. Our graduating class 
this year will consist of about 25 persons? 6 have been P-'cepted 
to law schools for next year, including the University . Iowa 
law school. We are trying to get word out about our cnts. 

With our faculty, we just have to work where « cbv- -iid try 
to answer their objections if they offer them. Cor e&p- .aence 
courses represent extra teaching. If you are employe i by a 
research-based university, you will know that at least some 
professors don't seem to like to teach at all. So, anyway, we 
are doing what we can. 



Lambert 

I think Von has hit on the major solution and that is I 
think we have to focus on what we do with the product — the 
output--and the very best thing that can happen is to have 
students get up and talk for you. We hit on this 2 years ago at 
our San Diego convention. We brought in about 9 or 10 home 
study graduates and there was a ho-hum attitude about it till the 
graduates got up to speak. And I think our own executives, our 
own educators, our own people couldn't believe what they heard. 
One person met me in the hallway and grabbed me by the lapel. He 
said, "I finally met some real live home study students and you 
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know What, Mike, they were impressive." Sure they were 
impressivel We were surprised. Del, you shared that session that 
day vA'ien these home study students just had us in the palm of 
their hands. I think 'chen that we all became believers, because 
up until that point, the majority of our people really hadn't met 
a student and hadn't thought of them as human beings. Since that 
time, the National Home Study Council has launched something 
called the Outstanding Graduate Program. This past year w? had 
12 people selected to represent all of these 2 million home study 
students. Five of th^. came to our congressional reception in 
February and received awards and two of them' came to our 
convention and did a marvelous job of representing what we do 
best — that is, help people, if we focuo on what we do with our 
product — that is our students — I think we are going to take great 
comfort and our reputations will grow. 



Peterson ' • . 

I think that awareness level is an issue that we really have 
to work on in terms of image. Correspondence education is an 
option or alternative to reaidence-type instruction. We have 
tried some thincfs in the last 2 years, in terms of raising the 
awareness level of some of the governing boards or governing 
commissions. We have a council in California for private 
postsecondary education institutions which is like a school board 
for all proprietary schools. We have invited those people to 
visit schools, and in that process we make sure we have a proper 
mix of correspondence schools. They hjave recently visited a home 
study school in San Diego. They were very impressed. It was the 
first time 14 out of the 15 commif:sioners had ever seen a 
corrv„ ondence program or realized what it was all about. Of 
course, that happened to be a very outstanding exeunple. The 
commissioners and consumers who are cost-conscious wanted to see 
something that was well run. Let's face it, they think one of 
the biggest prol^lems we've got going is the lapk of efficiency 
and the cost-effectiveness in public education. When 
commissioners see a good, well-run program, be it the proprietary 
school or not-fO-rj!Bprofit school, that's fine. We have to get 
leaders i^ the community to see what goes on in programs. I 
think that would be the same thing that would happen at your UC 
Extension, University of Iowa, or wherever it happens to be. 
Get the people who are the leader», who have something to say, to 
see that there are oome alternatives in a typical resident 
program. 
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Katzkl 



You hit on something, and I don't know whether it's true or 
not. Is education one of those things that should be given away 
free and the idea of "profit schools" sort of sticks in people's 
minds as a bad thing? 



Peterson 

There are a lot of people concerned about profiteering. But 
doesn't the spirit of America foster an entrepreneurial system? 
I think that when we take that away, we're going to take a lot of- 
the real forefront movement away. I don't think the Federal 7 
Goveirnment or the public schools are going to take many chances 
in doing those kinds of things. They go ahead and allow the 
leadership to be taken by the profit-making people Who are 
willing to take some chances. Venture capitalists get out there 
and make those attempts. »<» 



Pittman 

I would say that if anything the tide is running exactly the 
opposite way ririht now. In the last two States in which I have 
worked, one of the I'ig themes of the legislatures, when 
consider Ing the education budget, is to make the students pay 
more of the cost of their educations. The students' share is 
being increased. That certainly seems to be the thought of the 
National administration right now. College students are, they 
imply, if not loafers, then darn near it. "Students are going to 
profit from their educations. They will get better jobs, thus, 
they should pay. for the privilege," they say. It is ironic that 
many of the legislators promoting this are lawyers who have gone 
through public universities and law schools themselves. Now it . 
is safe to say people should pay a larger share of their 
educations' costs. ^ 



Katzki 

We are on the crest of a wave. I mean, students and people 
are getting older. It's an aging society. I think at our NUCEA 
(National University Continuing Education Association) annual 
conference in Atlanta, George Keller said that in the year 2020, 
1 out of 13 of us is going to be over 80 — something like that. 
Maybe that's going to be the golden age of correspondence 
instruction. But, we have heard a little bit about what NHSC has 
been doing in terms of changing the image of correspondence 
education, the PR and all of that. I think NUCEA has been doing 
some things, too, is that right? 
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Almeda 

There are several areas in which the Independent Study 
Division of NUCEA has been workir.g. One is in the dev»ilopment of 
Criteria and Standards for member institutions covering the 
gammut of course development and program operation. The Criteria 
and Standards were developed in 1978 and member Institutions are 
encouraged to adhere to these. These criteria can also be used 
during accreditation evaluations. 



Pittman 



I might add that when our division was reviewed, the review 
committee did make use of those standards in the judging. 

Almeda / 

We are involved in the /publication of the Independent Study 
Catalog with Peterson's Guides. Summary information is given on 
all the programs in the Independent Study Division of MUCEA. 
This year, the Independent Study Division's Public Relations 
Committee has been very active in developing television PSAs 
(public service announcements) which will ^oon be available. 
These are generic spots that can be used by any of the member 
schools. I think this kind of visibility is helpful in improving 
our image. The key to improving our image is being more visible, 
involving more of our constituents — students, faculty, or ./ 
whoever — in correspondence education. 

And research and evaluation are important. We need to 
encourage more activity in these areas because faculty can relate 
and respond to research. This area needs more attention. / 



Pittman 

That gets right back to the faculty credibility problem. 
Even in the college of education — where you would think 
independent study would be studied — how many people are doing 
their research in this are£i? How many graduate students are 
writing their dissertations on correspondence education? Very 
few, if any. If there are any, I'd be delighted to hear about 
them. I do not know of such ongoing research other than some by 
practitioners who are trying to get to the root of a very 
practical problem. In terms of theoretical research, I know of 
none in this country. 
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Katzki 



So, how can we change that'? What can you do, get on the 
annual conference program of the American Educational Research 
Association? 



Pittman 

I would like eventually to see more of a joint-appointed 
faculty. Joint appointments would amount to having people working 
in independent stu^.y who are part-time professors, probably in 
adult education. 



Lambert 

Back to a solution to what we can do about this, perceived 
image problem, I would like to offer a couple of ideas. They 
aren'-'-, new ideas and you have heard them before. Maybe you ought 
to take another look at them. All these come from the NHSC News . 

Last issue they had an insert in there of "How to Make 
Public Relations Work For You." I hope you all saw that, because 
it's filled with about 150 ideas to use to get the word out. 
First, do you have someone in your institution appointed to be 
the PR parson? In other words, do you have an individual in the 
school who has other tasks, but has an hour a day to get the word 
out? Do you have someone v*io loves to take a nonbeliever to 
lunch? Someone who will get on an airplane and fly to Washington 
and, go and sit down with a congressman? 

The Home Study International newsletter was a good example 
of positive PR. It was full of upbeat news about the home study 
method and the people in home study. When you finished it, you 
had to smile. It would take a lot of time to put something like 
that together. A graduate recognition program of your own 
outstanding graduate program. The Marines have systematically 
put into place a program to identify one, two, or three Marines 
each year as outstanding graduates. Whati they have found is, the 
cotimanders are now calling up the Marine Corps Institute and 
saying, "I want my guy picked." And then the general will call 
up and ask, "Why wasn't my guy picked?" Command emphasis up and 
down the line, thcijre is tremendous pressure to get their own 
individuals recognized. They want to have the outstanding 
program? the Marine Corps Institute has crleated a tremendous 
awareness of the program. So an outstanding graduate recognition 
program might help. Finally^ back to this question of 
communicating hard data. I think what we may need is a "white 
paper" on home study. It could be written (on the front and back 
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of one sheet of pap&r. All of us should be forced to assist in 
passing out 1 million of thebe. Keep them in your pockets or 
purse. Everywhere you go, hand them out. 



Katzki 

Are you talking about a joint effort with NHSC and NUCEA and 
all the other groups? 



Pittman 

Obviously, the data are out there. We just have to put them 
together and get the word out. 



Peterson 

I think. this whole issue of image is so important. I am a 
little worried about a lot of the suggestions. One of the 
problems we should consider is what happened, to Socrates. He was 
always going around giving advice. Finally, one day they 
poisoned him. I think that we have to be a little careful about 
that. I think tooting your own horn and accentuating the 
positive, those simple efforts, really will pay off. 1 think it 
becomes contagious and that's one of the best ways to publicize 
the productivity and the effectiveness of good external progrcims, 
continuing education, or correpondence education. I think that's 
what we have to do and we have to work on that in as many ways as 
we can. 



Pittman 

Building a good image is a lot harder and a lot longer 
process than is destroying an image. Let's take up one concrete 
horror story. Whatever your slant on this, I think everyone 
that's familiar with it '-111 know that it did have an impact. In 
July of 1970, Jessica hit ford published a piece called "Let Us 
Now Appr;? ■ je Famous Writers ' in the Atlantic Monthly . If you 
are not fcu..-tliar with Famous Writers, it has two faculties, one 
that was actually an instructional faculty and one of noted 
authors who, according to the article, sold their names to Famous 
Writers School. They included people like Phyllis McGinley, who 
is quoted as having said "I am only a figurehead. I thought a 
person had to be qualified to take the course, but since I never 
see any of the applications and lessons, I don't know. Of 
course, a person with the real gift of writing wouldn't have to 
be taught to write." Another, Faith Baldwin, when asked about 
the business practices and role of the celebrity faculty 
responded, "Oh, that's just one of those things about 
advertising. 
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Anyone with common sense would know that the 15 of us are 
much too busy to read the manuscripts the students send in." 
This incident is something we are still living with, 14 years 
later, even though Ms. Mitford was quite kind to university 
education. She praised the writing courses of several 
universities she looked at, including the University of 
Minnesota. But her article still did great harm, even to 
university programs. 



That article is, wnat, 14 years old? How- many people have 
enrolled in the home study course who read that magazine? Two or 
three? The worst article ever on home atudy was on the front 
page of the Wall Street Journal in 1975. We got six new 
applications for accreditation, so, as long as they spell your 
name right, that's the important issue. 

A nun called me from St. Joseph's College and she said, "Are 
you the Mr. Lambert they quoted on the front page of the Wall 
Street Journal ?" I said, "Yes." She said, "Well, I don't 
remember v^at it said, but I'd like to apply for accreditation." 



But I think there is a negative side to that type of 
publicity. Promoting programs in ways that are misleading has 
haunted correspondence education, especially during the 1950s, 
1960s, and early 1970s. Such promotion often overstates the 
program's benefits to the student. This type of ove^rstatement or 
misstatement still occurs. I don't think we can simply ignore 
this and say these problems are all behind us. I think they are 
still very much with us. 



I will not respond to the quality of the Famous Writers 
program. Lucy, do you want to talk about your experience with 
them? You're another "defrauded consumer," I guess. 



Thrane (Audience Comment) 

Michael, you have just taken my secret out of the dark 
closet. I'm not as famous as Schultz, but after this, I expect 
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the name of Lucy Campbell-Thrane to be everywhera. But, I am a 
graduate of the Famous Writers School* Can I just respond to you 
a minute, Von. Just remember first of all how old .1 am. I'm 40 
years out of college. In those days, women did not have the scimc* 
opportunity that women have today. Inside me was a burning 
desire tc write. But, I didn't even want anybody to know this. 
I was a farm wife and mother. And a farm wife's responsibility 
was to stay home, to feed the chickens and milk the r^f--^ and to 
have babies and be barefoot* Inside me was aomethir re than 
that. So, I picked up a magazine and read this article about 
learning how to write. They didn't say what it cost . I sent for 
the information. When it came it was a lot of money. First of 
all, I didn't want my husband to know. Second, I even hated the 
mailman to know. When it was tinis for my papers to come back, I 
used to go down the lane to the mailbox, making many, many trips. 
When my papers came back the inistructors were very, very hard on 
me. I felt they did a very good job, and I was an educator. 
Everytime I take my roy^ilty checks to the bank, I smile, because 
it was my secret. The textbooks I have written were a result of 
the encouragement and the security that course provided me. I'm 
very proud. Now my secret is but of the closet, and I'm glad. 
All these years I harbored it because I didn't want anyone to 
know I took a correspondence course and passed! 



Pittman 

Well, did Random House ever publish anything of yours? 
Bennet Cerf said he wqiild never publish anything from a Famous 
Writers graduate. I'm not attacking what you did. I'm just 
saying a bunch of celebrities apparently sold their names, at 
least according to this article, and that hurt the image of 
correspondence study. I'm more opposed to that than to their 
instructional practices. 

Katzki 

You will have to ship Lucy to the University of Iowa to give 
her testimonial, right? 

Holbrook (Audience Comment) 

I'm kind of surprised and delighted that this has come up. 
I chaired the Accrediting Committee that wrote the report that 
proposed Fcimous Artists/Famous Writers Schools be closed. I 
think we've studied that program very, very carefully. Von, what 
I hear you saying, you are not criticizing the education they 
produced, you're criticizing the image that was created. 
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Pittman 



It is stiri doing harm, Del. Whatever the merits of the 
case, it is still doing harm. 

Holbrook 

I wouldn't argue Vlth that too much, exci.pt that I would 
have to insist that it Vjuld be fair to put Sister Jessica's 
article right along withXthe articles that were written pointing 
cut all the foolish mistakes that she made, the misquotations and 
quotations from others of that crowd of authors that give a very 
different picture. It was a\ very poor article, and the thing 
thoroughly exploded; You might be able to use some of that 
material with the people who are giving you trouble. 



Pittman 



But you did close it down? 



Holbrook 

Not accurate. But, the reason it was closed down is why I 
wanted to stand up and say sonv^thin^ about it. I was amazed at 
the quality of education they were doing. At the Famous 
Photographers School I sat and watched them vork. People who 
were on their list came in there once a month and gave lectures 
to the instructors and I/isat through some of those. I was really 
pleased with Famous Art/sts School . I didn't see as much of 
Famous Writers' as they really weren' t functioning very well on 
that particular visit/ The process was excellent. I felt sick 
that we had to close it down. The reason they were closed down 
was because they got a new president who decided that he was 
going to be a big conglomerate guy on Wall Street. He began 
buying schools everywhere and he was broke financially. It was 
on a financial basis, not an educational basis, and they could 
not survive. 1/ agree with you. I think that's one of the 
heartbreak castas, because their educational products were superb. 
They were doiiig a first-class job educationally. They did a 
lousy job as /far as their finances were concerned. It seems to 
me that this/ is something that sort of catches the mind, the ear. 
It's a gcod/ symbol, and we use it as a symbol. The other sido of 
that point/needs to be known as well. I think this case fits in 
very beautifully with the whole discussion this morning. I would 
like to ^nd with just this, Carol. To get a broad perspective of 
that image problem, we ought to check the image problem in other 
countries where correspondence education is very popular. 
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I would say to you, I am glad that we have the problem that 
we have. In South Africa, the central core of the university 
system is a number of colleges and universities, but the heart, 
the flagship of their system, is the Unversity of South Africa 
Equitdrial, which is totally correspondence. The same situation 
exists in Russia where more than half of the higher education 
students study by correspondence. In both cases, they are fat 
and insensitive. We have a little bit of a problem here, so 
we're fighting with it and it keeps us on our toes, and I say 
that's good. Let's keep struggling, we don't want to get fat and 
insensitive. I think if we can reach back 14 years to find 
something referring to a bad home study program that speaks very 
well for home study. I think also that one of the things that 
needs to be publicized more is the change that has occurred in 
the interim. 



Katzki 

Bob Batehellor — in the; aijidience — you had a comment? 



Batchellor (Audience Comment) 

It seems that the university people have a problem with 
their campuses. Many key people won't listen to what you are 
saying. Key people who graduated are successful and really 
enthusiastic. 

People who have had experience with it are enthusiastic. 
The image problem is with the other people who are prolific and 
there still is an image problem but there. It is affected by a 
lack of understanding. I get calls, perhaps a dozen calls a 
year, frcjm people asking me, "What do you know about the degrees 
from the Grant School of Engineering?" or this kind of question. 
People do not understand what is going on. There is a suspicion 
but a willingness to listen and be convinced that this is an 
appropriate way to go. I think there is an image problem and we 
need to ask people not how they view correspondence instruction 
but how can we better present it. 

Katzki . ^ 

I think the burden is largely on us — correct? — to make that 
difference? Let's go to the last question that I have here, 
which is. What is the role of the accrediting agencies in State 
departments of education in helping us solve these image 
problems? I think John can speak to that. 
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I can't speak for accrediting agencies, I try not to. I 
usually speak at them, but I would say that in terms of *-he State 
agencies that have the responsibility for the oversight of all 
proprietary or private education in the State of California, we 
have become the focal point and are looked at to take care of 
both consumer complc^ints and quality of programs. In California 
we actually open a new school every day and close one every day. 
In that process, there is a continual evaluation and review of 
the faculty, the curriculum, the resources, and the financial 
stability. Interestingly enough, when we come to a 
correspondence course or an external progremi, we actually rrm 
them through a much finer sieve. We look at the entire process. 
We scrutinize all of the lessons. We spend much more time on an 
external program than we do on the program that the resident 
chooses. Interestingly enough, in terms of complaints and 
^)roblems that come to us, the greatest percentage of complaints 
nave to do with refunds, and/or financial misunderstandings. In 
the case of a correspondence program, its all based upon the 
number of lessons completed, and theie's no question; therefore* 
it's very simple to resolve. Where you get into a resident 
program, there's a whole prbcess of verifying that a student did 
attend or didn't attend, what percentage time, etc. From the 
otate agency's viewpoint, we first of all have to set minimum 
requirements. Those minimum requirements for operating are added 
to by the accrediting association, for exeunple, in this case the 
National Home Study Council as well as the Western Association of 
Schools and Colleges. They make an' extra effort in taking a look 
at what the requirements are for the external programs. Some of 
the regional accrediting associations are very suspicious of 
what'E' going on in external programs. They run them through the 
wringer that much more. I don't know, in the case of Mary Beth, 
what happens with Milt Stern and whether the Western Association 
of Schools and Colleges tries to take them on when they review 
your program. You can add to that in terms of what happens from 
a regional accrediting association. 

f' . ■ ■ 

/ . . . 

Almeda 

Well, my understanding is that regional accrediting 
associations vary widely in how they review programs and this has 
been one of the concerns of CPEC (California Postsecondary 
Education Commission). In our case, we are reviewed as a part of 
the continuing education unit. 
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It's institutional approval rather than specialized 
approval. 

Almeda 

Right, which is as it should be, T think j And, in fact, one 
of the outcomes of Project ALLTEL (Project on lAssessing Long 
Distance Learning via Telecommunications) is ^hat programs 
delivered via telecommunications should be reviewed as a part of 
the progrean of the credit-giving institution. This is consistent 
with what's being done in continiaing educatioji already. 



Pittman | 

At the university, our position is not that we are promoting 
correspondence study; we are promoting the University of Iowa's 
courses. 



Peterson I 

That's an interesting point. One of the problems, though, 
when it comes to transcripts, many of the institutions are 
requiring that if it's a course '-.aken by extension or 
correspondence, it must be so noted on a transcript. Even though 
the course happens to come frcxii a regionally accredited 
institution. I think that's an unfortunate mistake. 



Pittman / 

A lot of it has to do with athletics 1 strangely enough. 
This is because of athletic scandals, notf correspondence study 
per se. The professional association of /collegiate registrars 
(American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers) has recommended that grades cf extension courses, 
including correspondence courses, be so denoted, on transcripts. 
This is blatant discrimination, toward both the athlete and the 
methodology. But, it reflects an image /problem within the 
universities. It is right there, written for the world to see on 
every student transcript. / 



Almeda / 

Why did that happen? Because there were abuses somewhere? 
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Well, it's interesting. I know a little bit about that 
because we happen to be the recipient in California of many of 
the programs that are out of State. We have 31 out-of-state 
institutions operating that are regionally accredited and many of 
those were in the athletic area. NCAA is the one that blew the 
whistle, so to speak, on some programs in California. Because of 
that and the exporting of their programs through these extension 
programs, out of the purview of their own regional accrediting 
association, AACRAO (American Association of Colietji^he 
Registrars and Admissions Officers) took the action thit it did. 
It was very unfortunate and happened to be purely related to 
athletics. It did not have to do with the quality of any 
educational program. 



Lambert 

Carol, we would be sorely remiss if we didn't recognize the 
role voluntary accreditation has played in cleaning up the act 
during the past 25 years. In fact, two of the gentlemen who 
wrote the original accreditation standards are with you today, 
Joe Carle and Ted Estabrooke. We have tried to tconper with the 
language they crafted 27 years ago and haven't been able to 
change it very much. Every time we go to change xt, we say, 
"Gosh, it's awfully goodl " I can speak, I thini , wii.h the 
accrediting commission in saying the secret to its success has 
been that it is voluntary, a fact of nature that people like you 
are willing to -go without pay and exaunine your peer group and to 
do it in an open and honest and rigorous fashion. Your 
qualifications are respected enough that schools can agree to 
ha^'s you observe th<im. If they measure up, according to your 
recommendations, they get accredited. If they don't measure up, 
they don't get accredited. I don't know how many of you realise 
it, but since 1972 the accrediting commission has removed 
accreditations, or thez^ were resignations from accreditation, 
from over 40 institutions. Now with the membership basis of 75, 
it's amazing. We are the only accrediting agency in America with 
the majority of public members on it. Why? Because we want to 
be absolutely sure vAio gets accredited and v^o doesn't. We are 
one of the few agencies that we know of that has separate reviews 
of each individual home study course by outside subject matter 
experts. Before a course can be off' ,d by any NHSC school, it 
has to be submitted. It is then rev <iwed by an outside person, 
frequently a faculty member of the university, and only when it 
passes muster can it be offered to the public. Finally, the NHSC 
business stai^dards have done a great deal to secure a position, 
especially in the nearly 30 States that exempt NHSC schools from 
regulations >ecause of the trust thi.y place in the NHSC and its 
business st& iards. So, we are very proud of the role voluntary 
accreditatic has played. American education is really envied 
because of v^iat accreditation has done to make American education 
so vibrant. 
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Well, it sounds like you really should be proud of What you 
are doing. NUCEA has some plans underway to train people to 
aeme on accrediting teams. As Von and Mar: '-th were saying, 
our correspondence education and continuing education operations 
are accredited as part of the institutional accreditation, ' but 
not everybody understands what correspondence education, 
continuing education, is all about. If you have trained people 
on those teams, I think that's one important way of addressing 
the image problem. I mean, if you have people laying, "Wow, this 
is wonderful and it's really helping you to take chargel" Does 
anyone have any questions of the accrediting experts up here? 
Any comments? 



Audience Comment 

Noting positive effects of merketinc and how you can change 
attitudes, I know you can do a lot of good stuff with those 
releases you praised — USA Today , etc. Don't you think it is 
possible that there is a negative effect also? For instance, if 
you had, in my institution, a department of sociology that was 
running campaign ads in various magazines saying if you only take 
sociology courses you will be better prepared to do this and that 
you will be accepted by your friends, or whatever the approach 
might be? Don't you think that there would be a negative impact 
that would come as a direct result of the marketing effect in the 
academic community? Don't you think that some parts of the 
advertising media have generated their own negative influence? 
People disbelieve that you can achieve these skills or that the 
no offense school is in every way equivalent. Is there anything 
to that? 



Lambert 

1 think you must approach it as a "marketer" and decide what 
it is you want to do with your advertising. If you want t. lae 
image advertising to elevate your status in the university, then 
you would write one kind of an ad. If you wanted to attract 
students to enroll in your course and sell that program, you 
would do another thing. I just think that where we are coming 
from is that we are interested in enrolling students in programs, 
training them, eind getting them employed. So, if you pick up 
Mechanix Illustrated this afternoon and open to any one of those 
pages, you read the home study ads. You will find that every 
single word leads the individual consumer to act. I'm not really 
aware of these oth^r things. I think it might be clever if you 
tried to write some ads along the Mechanix Illustrated model to 
see what happens. You might get some enrollments. 
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Human interest storins are a good way to go about it In an 
Indirect fashion. 



Audience Comment 

Part of the image thing is, in fact, within the University . 
of Florida. I'm simply precluded from spending money v>n shoddy 
enterprises. What about all your admissions people? 

Audiance Comment 

I have teenage children, a wife, and a girl ready to go into 
her senior year in high school. There's not a day go^s by that 
she doesn't get 4 or 5 slick catalogs from colleges and 
universities all over the United States extolling the virtues of 
the institutions, painting that kind of picture. I'm sure that 
she doesn't see the seamy side of the University of Scranton. 
She sees what the university portrays as the campus or progrejn 
and what she will get out of the institution. There's no 
difference between that kind of advertising and the kind of 
advertising you see done by proprietary institutions. And they 
got her name from the college testing service. 



Almeda 

At the University of California we ha V a "very"en .ghtened 
situation in that we do a good bit of marketing. Howe er, I do 
know that this is a problem for some universities. Promotion, 
until the last 15 or 20 years, has been discouraged at many 
institutions because the university was "above" promoting itself. 



Katzki 

Bob, do you want to jump in? 



Audience Comment 

I read an article about a study on the effects of different 
types of advertising on enrollment. It showed that 
advertisements, while bringing some students to the institution, 
"often have the opposite effect of creating a negative image." I 
don't know any answer one way or the other but thought it was an 
interesting study. 
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Audience Comment 

'low many of the major institutions, for excimple, allow 
students to earn a degree by correspondence? There are still 
very, very few of them. That's where the image problem manifests 



The head of one academic department in my institution refers 
to us as "the third world." 



I think that is entirely unpleasant. But, I have written 
down who shapes these images. The problem with image seems to be 
in the higher education community, rather than with the military 
students. I don't think you are going to find it with the 
religious students or the proprietary student. 



Audience Comment 

I'm on the Pennsylvania Board of State Proprietary Schools, 
responsible for accrediting and approving proprietary 
institutions in the State of Pennsylvania. You people shape the 
image of higher education or continuing education for the entire 
population. We have a program that requires a 2~week resident 
laboratory trainin£„sess^^ 

facilities and use the instructors. Those people don't have to 
pass through the screening process for instructional staff that 
the correspondence people do, because they are Lafayette College 
faculty members. As long as they are a members of the faculty, 
they are deemed to be above reproach. VHiereas, if we want to 
hire somebody to work on our faculty giading correspondence 
papers or writing instructional materials, we have to go through 
an entire approval program at the State level that says this 
person is qualified to teach through the correspondence method* 



It's an unfair situation because probably there is no area 
of higher education in which there is' greater formal quality 
control, and yet more suspicion about quality. 



Peterson 

This whole area of transfer and acceptance of credits would 
take a v^ole day to discuss. I think that is the major problem 



itself. 



Pittman 



Audience Comment 
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in dealing with a lot of the institutions in California. We look 
at the credit for life-experience-type programs and the processes 
they go through. It's really very unfortunate that there's no 
consistency. We have 106 connnunity colleges and there's 
absolutely no standardization on the acceptance of credit from 
one of those community colleges to another one. And in some 
cases if a proprietary school in a community has worked out a 
good relationship with a local community college, they will 
accept everything. If a student brings in all of his or her 
courses completed in the correspondence program and allows the 
instruc '.or or the admissions person to see it, the institution 
will acv.'ept everything. So it's a matter of the approach, 
educating and training our people on the process of handling 
transfers and seeking acceptance of those credits. The armed 
services in many cases will accept all of the correspondence ^ 
courses from all of the DOD programs that are being offered by 
the Marines and the Air Force* etc. This is true in seeking jobs 
or getting into uome of the institutions of higher learning. 
They have done a good job. The fact that the military has 
validated their course makes a difference. It is unfortunate 
that this is not true in other correspondence programs, no matter 
where they are t^ken. There is a lot of work to be done, and I 
think we havf to do it at a local level to make people aware of 
what correspondence is all about. 



Audience Comment 

I'm from Canada. I had a choice of running a residence 
school or a correspondence school about 20 years ago. I chose 
correspondence simply because it provides a better part of your 
education than any residence school has. I see no problem with 
our imige. I see a problem with people in our industry. You 



_ folks ^^i^^ in. correspondence 



school. ,How in the heck can any university that piles 100 
stude7its in a room say it is an educator? Now, in industrialized 
educetion, we are simply the best there is. It's personalized, 
self -based' education. It's not mass-produced junk that, I'm 
afraid to say, many universities turn out. Let's get a few 
things clear. I had an argument with the ministry of education, 
I'm always having an argument with them. They said, "Chris, you 
haven't been a professor marking his papers in industrial 
design," and I said, "No." "Well, we can't approve that course." 
I said "Look, years ago. When you bought a shoe, it was made by a 
cobbler and that cobbler perhaps designed the shoe, chose 
material, and made it by hand. It was probably a reasonably good 
shoe. If that cobbler tried to turn out 500 shoes a day, what 
quality would he have?" Let's get back on these universities. 
ITiere was one time when you had a personal instructor, in the old 
days a personal tutoir, someone you could talk to, discuss ideas, 
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and somebody with v^om to communicate. Now, these tutors would 
consider course suggestions, develop a curriculum, do research, 
provide notes, and give us this information on a personal basis, 
and sure enough would evaluate you in a prompt fashion. Now, 
that's what I say is good education. You try to do that for 500 
students in a single room and you get a complete mockery of 
education. We have no image problem. We have a thing called 
turfsmanship. It means that some of the traditionals in 
education are providing a substandard product. They are 
frightened of people like us who provide quality control all the 
way down the line. Not only is our material better than that 
offered in qomparable institutions, our marketing quality is 
better, our controls are better. Furthermore, the system we use 
provides a better quality graduate that can be turned oat by 
universities or community colleges. If any of you disbelieve 
this, you can talk to the researcher. Simply put, I had the 
choice of running a residential school versus running a 
correspondence school. In the correspondence business, this is 
the best possible way to self-paced individualized instruction 
that can be delivered top quality — no image problem. Now, 
talking about universities, they are now using illegal and 
immoral ways for slandering your students. You stand for that. 
I don't. One of the things we have is this credit transfer. All 
right, I'll back my graduate against any graduate of any 
institution in a comparable course, and mine will come out on 
top. I think everybody else here will agree with that as well. 



Audience Comment 

— It'B true, we have to be a bit sympathetic. They are 
frightened people. They cannot produce the quality we're 
producing. They have the institutions that they can point to 
with pride, but more and more institutions are turning to 
industrialized education to get where they are going faster and 
they can achieve results. We have to take this quite" seriously 
when we say we have this great concept problem. It's no longer a 
matter of saying the image problem is not that. A lot of 
universities are fighting for their ground, fighting for their 
funds. flTiey're very, very frightened people. We must sympathize 
with them; we've got to detour around their fears. You have to 
show them how we can work with them. You have to show them how 
we can use their knowledge and expertise for providing courses 
and how we can use their excellence. We have to work with these 
people. I feel very, very sorry for us; we have to get them on 
the right track, in the right direction. 
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Audience Comment 



You ask any student of this campus if Thel Ohio State 
University has a good football team and they'll laugh at you. Of 
course it does. Ask people from New England if the word PlLivard 
says anything on your degree and they'll laugh lat ynu. Everyone 
just knows Harvard's good. The very fact that iwe ask ourselves 
these questions indicates that we have a bad self-image, and I 
hope that we'll get to the point \^ere we don' tJi have to discuss 
the subject anymore in our conferences because we know we are 
good. The very fact that we publicize it is sort of like Kihg 
Saul dying at the hand of the Philistines. David, in his 
response, said, "Tell it not in jest, go tell the enemy about 
it." Let's build our own self-image. Do a good job at educating. 
Let our students prove they are good. Don't even tell faculties 



because you will put the pin in their balloon, 
facts tell the truth. And I think we won't have 
this subject anymore. 



Just let the 
to bother with 



Katzki 



Thank you, 



Audience Comment 
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I am Tony Tomko. I am representing the highj school 
correspondence program, out in Phoenix, Arizona. 1 have had the 
unique honor this past 8 months of visiting 586 high schools in 7 
western States. I have identified two major findings. First, 
among high school counselors, principals, superintendents, and 
directors that I havu talked to in the United States, high school 
correspondence is regarded as the last resort, because of the 
poor record of completions among high school studwts who have 
enrolled in high school correspondence courses, mien we talk 
about a poor image of correspondence, and we're talking about the 
secondary level also, we are talking about that past record. 



school 
That is the 



Counselors know that most students who take a high 
correspondence course are not going to finish it. 
source of the bad reputation that I have found. Second, I would 
have to agree with Chris fully that I have found the biggest 
resistance to an out-of-state program such as ours (we are based 
in Phoenix). The bigger the school district is, the more 
resistant it is to even listening to me and giving me time to 
present our program because the staff is so threatened about its 
own job security. 
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with budget cuts the way they are :to<Clay and have been in the 
past few years, more and more large school districts, as you well 
know, are facing financial difficulty. So, when correspondence 
program staff comes in and says, here, we can help you supplement 
your curriculum, the larger districts aren't receptive to it. 
The smaller, rur^l districts are very receptive to supplemental 
programs for correspondence. So, I think these are the sources 
of the image problem that I have perceived by visiting so many 
schools in so many States this past year. Basically, those are 
the two points I wanted to make. One, among high school 
correspondence programs, the main problem, as far as counselors 
are concerned, is a low completion rate, and two, larger high 
school districts are protecting their own programs and their own 
jobs. I'm not saying that I blame them necessarily, but these 
are my findings and I wanted to share them with you regarding 
high schools. I don't know what it is in university programs or 
proprietary programs or military, but that's the situation in the 
high school . . Thank you . 



Katzki 

Thank you, Tony. 



Pittman 

I would like to recommend two articles to everyone 
concerning university-level education. Joyce Scott, formerly of 

the IJniversity-of -V^caning — i understand she' s maving^-to- New 

York — has written an article in Continuum and one in Continuing 
Higher Education , basically saying that the whole reward system 
of the university has to change, and, in fact, that it is 
possible to change it. 



Katzki 

Are there any other university responses to what has been 

said? 



Almeda 

We have to believe in what we are doing and that What we are 
doing is a good thing. However, I think that the realities of 
campus politics are not easily changed. I think we all work in 
whatever ways we can to improve our relations with our faculties. 
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Audience, did you have a response? 

Audience' Comment 

Yes, I'd like to respond. I have to agree with Bob.; I'm 
not sure you realize that your survey reflects the importance of 
one thing. It reflects what a great job you're doing and 
certainly you should be proud of it. But, I'd like to know how 
many of us have taken correspondence courses in the last year? 
I'm sure that we are all learners. That's why we are here. 



Katzki 

Do you want people to raise their hands in answer to that 
question? 

Audience Comment 

Yes, I'd like to have some idea of how many people took such 
courses. [Audience responds with hand raising.] Not bad I I'm 
" surprised there are this many because usually people in 
correspondence education liove not taken a correspondence course. 



" ■ Peterson —'^ — •; 

This discussion reminds me of on-» of Schultz's cartoons in 
Peanuts. We have Charlie Brown walking around the deck of the 
ship, looking all perplexed. He comes up to Lucy, who is there 
with her little psychiatry booth and Charlie is saying, "I just 
don't know vhat to do on shipboard, I am really confused. I 
don't know v^hich direction to go." Lucy says to him, "I'll tell 
you what, you get a deck chair and I want to see what type of 
person you are. If you take that deck chair and face to the 
rear, that means you jare looking at the past. If you take that 
deck chair and you point it to the front of the boat, you are 
looking to the future. If you take that deck chair and you look 
sideways, that means you are satisfied with the present." 
Charlie says, "I understand that, but I can't even get it 
■ unfoldedl" I have the feeling that sometimes as educators, in 
correspondence or whatever, maybe pe^rt of the problem is that we 
can't get it unfolded and we don't really know where we arei 
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Audience Comment 



The last few days I have noticed, beyond any shadow of a 
doubt, that those^f us who represent NHSC just plain have more 
spunk, i thlnls^hat's because we have a healthy self- Imago, and 
I want to say/that that self-image comes from a lot of help from 
the Nationals Home Study Council, i am sure that I can speak for 
At, Lamberjt and President David Peoples in warmly inviting all of 
your institutions to join in some of the activities of the 
council. Please avail yourselves of our expertise. 



Katzki . 

Thank you. I'd like to extend the same invitation on behalf 
of NUCEA, because we have a lot of fun, too, and we have some 
good learning experiences. As a matter of fact, NUCEA just got a 
big grant from the Kellogg Foundation, almost a million dollars, 
to do professional development of continuing educators — you know, 
conference and institutes people, deans and directors, 
independent study professionals, the v^ole thing. So, we're 
going to be gearing up to training ourselves, even more than we 
have in the past. I wanted to raise one other question, and that 
has to do with technology. We really haven't talked about that 
very mucl>. But Tony raised the issue of completion rate. It 
seems to me that we might have » a great opportunity here with 
technology if we don't let it control is and we control it. I 
know that on many university campuses a lot of hardware is 
already in place. People don't know how to use it. It occurs to 
me that telecommunications and independent study go together, and 
that one way of beating the politics on the university campus is 
by offering educated assistance to those who are looking at how 
to use technology. Are there any comments on that? We haven't 
really talked too much about it. 



Peterson 

If you are not familiar with the project ALLTEL, I think you 
would like to get a copy of their joint statement that was put 
out, but ALLTEL refers to the long distance learning via 
telecommunications, and this was sponsored by SHEEO (State Higher 
Education Executive Officers) and COPA (Council on Post secondary 
Accreditation) and they havti just completed a nationwide hookup a 
couple weeks ago. They raised some very interesting questions in 
taking a look at the whole area of telecommunications and the 
opportunities there. If you don't have a copy of their 
statement, I'll give you a reference for it after the session. I 
sat through and listened to that whole process they went through 
a couple weeks ago. It's an irony — a lot of people are willing 
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to accept the telecommunications process and the lack of validity 
or verification of it. It's just another delivery system of an 
educational product. At the same time, they are not willing to 
accept correspondence, with a proven process and product. I hope 
it doesn't prove to be the big dinosaur like a lot of the 
learning labs Ve tried a few years ago. 



Katzki 

You're right. If there are no other questions or comments, 
then let me conclude our panel. I thank both the panel members 
and the audience for wonderful participation. It has been a very 
enlightening experience and I don't think Martin has a thing to 
worry about when It comes to my taking over his job. Thanks. 



P ■ — TQ 
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Vitae 

Panel of Experts Who Composed the "Martin Agronski" Panel 



Mary Beth Almeda is Director of Independent Study, University o°f 
California Extension. Her years as an administrator and 
practitioner prepared her ^or the role she played on the panel, 
representing independent study at a major university. Her 
experiences in curriculum development, progra^n administration, 
including faculty relations, and long-range planning added to the 
strength of her presentation. 



Von V. Pittman is Director for Credit Progreuns at the University 
of Iowa. Von directs one of the larger independent study staffs 
on a university ceunpus. His credit programs include off-cajnpus 
classes, Saturday and evening classes, corji-espondence study, 
t^lecourses, and telebridge (mult^site audio) courses. His 
experiences include teaching adults and nontraditiiDnal students 
through conventional and correspondence study format. This 
varied background added spice to the discussions. 



John H. Peterson presently is Director of the Private 
Postsecondary Education Division of Education, State Department 
of~'Educatibh," of~CaXrf^^ He~^draini-ffters--th« -Stat« ~»tratute« — 

relating to the operation of nearly 2,500 private postsecondary 
institutions that nerve 500,000 students annually. These 
institutions include both degree- and nondegree-granting schools. 
John also oversees the State Approval Agency responsible for 
approving 1,200 public and private postsecondary schools for the 
Veterans Administration educational /benefits progr^s enrolling 
nearly 80,000 California veterans. John represented the State 
departments of education and how they view correspondence 
education, including how they evaluate programs and services to 
be certain the ntudent receives services for which he/she pays. 



Michael P. Lambert completes th6 panel representing the National 
Home Study Council . Mike is the Assistant Director of the 
National Home Study Council. He has spent the past 14 years 
working in correspondence education and has developed numerous 
home study resources. His work in Washington has had impact upon 
correspondence education and the groups of people served. 
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WHAT CORRESPONDENCE EDUCATION HAS MEANT TO ME: 
PANEL OF CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL GRADUATES . 



The final session of the Forum was a panel composed of 
students vgho had completed correspondence courses and 
successfully found jobs in their chosen careers. The paiiel 
moderator was Michael MarX / who is the director of Adult Learning 
Services at Ohio University, his responsibilities include 
initiating and developing new services for the adult student 
interested in educational opportunities. Mike supervises the 
coordinators of the Experiential Learning Program and the 
External Student Program. The panel consisted of the following 
individuals: 

Jeffrey Bruck » service technician for Bruck Safe and 
Equipment. Company, graduate of Belso Institute of 
Locksmithing 

George. Stevenson , warehouse and counter manager and outside 
sales, graduate of North American Heating and Air 
Conditioning Wholesalers School 

Steve Gyuro , Chief Warrant Officer, U.S. Army Renerves, 
graduate of many Armed Services correspondence courses 

Moderator's Introduction 

It is good to be here. When I sent my vita, I left off my 
latest exper-ieHGey- which i& -a -chicken farmer . (if-you- ve.Jbeen-Jta. 



Athens, Ohio, you can understand thatl) In fact, that provided 
an interesting experience. We're in the process of hooking up 
with a computer outfit in California to do correspondence study 
by computer. I signed up for an economics course wit]|i them. It\ 
became apparent, after two lessons, why you have noncdmpleters. 
The instructor's value system ana my value system from Athens, 
Ohio, were quite a bit different. Every answer I gave that 
instructor, which I thought was an honest answer on my part, got 
a bad grade on the assignment. So, there's more to distance 
education than simply writing down the words, sending them to an 
instructor, and getting feedback. It's not all factual. 

I'm pleased to be here today, especially since it takes me 
away from doing an awful lot of work for the Ohio Board of 
Regents. Wa are about to go through external program review and- 
that's what I've been doing for 2 dayc, attempting to put 
together the documentation. There's another reason I'm pleased 
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to be here — at most National conferences where professionals 
gather, we talk about research, we talk about program 
development, and we alwayk refer to the students as the people 
we're serving in an abstract way. I'm glad this conference has 
taken the time to recognize and listen to some of these students 
who are participating in /the services we provide. I've met 
briefly with the students and I'll introduce all three of them. 
One of them is not here itoday^ — Mr. Robert Madewell, who is an 
Ohio University graduate. I will introduce the others and will 
ask them to speak about /three or four different subjects. 

I would like these/ gentlemen to explain how they discovered 
the-! r particular prograin, why they have pursued their studies in 
that program, what their motivation was for pursuing their 
studies, and to describe their experiences and possibly make some 
suggestions as to how to improve distance education. 

Immedi: tely to mV left is Mr. Jeff Bruck, who is a service 
technician ijor Bruck Safe and Equipment Company in Westerville, 
Ohio. To his left i^ George Stevenson, warehouse and counter 
manager and outside ^aHes representative for Columbus Temperature 
Control and to my rij^ht is Dr. Steve Gyuro, chief warrant 
officer, U.S. Army Reserve, and associate director of program 
management for the National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education. I'll as!|c Steve Gyuro to begin by telling us about the 
Armed Forces Corresibondence work. 



Steve Gyuro Comments 

I'd like_to 6tart off by sharing with you some of my 
background-^n terjtns of correspondence participation. I started 
correspondence participation in 1959, so I have been at it a long 
time and have ha^ the opportunity to participate extensively not 
only in the military program but also in civilian programs and 
programs with the private sector. I'd like to respond to the 
questions that have been placed before us. I also want to share 
with you my perspective of what are some of the benefits and some 
of the very positive dimensions o£ correspondence programs. In 
addition, I'd like to share with you what some of the things are 
that I would like to see happen in correspondence education that, 
from my perspective, would be very beneficial as a student. 

I view my student days as being a lifelong process and as 
though you're not too bright — you've got to keep at it until you 
get it. So I plan to participate in this type of program for a 
long time. In terms of how I identified correspondence 
education, basically, I have to say that the military does an 
extremely good job. There' o promotion, making individuals aware 
of that opportunity to take that pption that they have — I think 
that it has a positive dimensiqn^ Most of my comments are from 
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the military perspective. As a sideline I have taught Officer 
Candidate L/Chool for 7 years and served 6 years in a reserva 
dchool—where the mission of the unit is nothing but teaching 
instructional programs— I think I have some background I can 
share with you. 

Why am I pursuing correspondence education? I think there 
are a number of reasons. One is because with the way the 
military system is structured, there is a premium on education. 
Individuals' promotions, individuals' assignments, the ability to 
have different types of experiences are all important. For the 
most part, these three are very much predicated upon the level of 
education that one has achieved. The military provides a variety 
of opportunities to achieve a higher level of education. One way 
to achieve is by the correspondence program, which I^think is 
extremely beneficial and very useful. In terms of why I pursued 
sonii: ... the private sector correspondence programs, they provided 
an opportunity for me to gain some knowledge, some information, 
in an area that I felt I was interested in. As an example, I've 
completed a course in wines° from the Wine Institute of California 
and have, needless to say, enjoyed the fruits of that labor. But 
it was also an area in which I was interested. I didn't know 
very much and I wanted to gain some knowledge about wines an(| 
enrolled Un the course. By the way, I passed. I did not drop 
out, but plso wish they'd have had some built-in practical 
experience. I'll explain that to you later. 

I think this morning all I've heard is graduate programs — I 
think that the ability of correspondence education to address 
specific areas of interest to people is a very important part. 
What motivates me I think is that the military has promotional 
opportunities, development as an individual, and self-interest 
— all good motivating devices. My experiences in correspondence 
have been very productive. Let me tick off some key ideas that I 
think reflect vfliat I consider the strengths and positive benefits 
are: (1) opportunity — r.n important dimension or idea as it 
relates to it, not only in terms of military, but the private 
sector as well, (2) flexibility — the ability to direct my own 
time is extremely important — time is a resource and I do wisely 
allocate it.- and (3) I've also seen in the military — and as I 
say, I've been in it since 1959— a much more deliberate, 
systematic effort of developing integrative programs so they're 
not isolated courses, but courses tffat add up; they're 
incremental, but they also aggregate. 

In other words* one begins to take a program to develop a 
certain set of skills. The courses themselves, I thought in the 
past, were pretty much independent. Now I think that for me they 
began to build on each other. There's some rhyme and reason to 
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why I get what course I select when I select it. I can begin to 
see this when building integrative programs — I think that's 
important to mention. 

Timely feedback is a very positive dimension and I think 
that's one of the very strong, very positive ideas. I've been in 
courses from universities v^ere, in fact, correspondence feedback 
is a lot faster than it ever was when I had a class and a 
teacher. I think that's a very positive dimension, vihich 
provides the reinforcement, the holding power, for the student 
and a sense of participation in a program. 

I think the assessment dimension of "go" or "no go" or 
ABC's, or "supe^'ior," "excellent," and so forth has been 
developing, and I think, over time, that has been a strength. In 
the early days of my correspondence courses in the military, it 
was a "go", "no go" decision — either you passed or failed. Now I 
sense there are gradations^-one begins to get " excellent s," or 
"superiors." You get a better feel for how you're progressing. 
That ' s important . Yet, there's a shortcoming on that part as 
well. 

I think that correspondence education is a cost-effective 
and cost-efficient way to operate. The military, in terms of its 
programs, receives a very large payback per dollar investment in 
correspondence programs. So I think it's very beneficial. I'd 
like to see improvement, from the stud^^nts' point of view, in the 
show of creativity and innovation in terms of interactive 
approaches. Whether that be, for example, on Tuesdays from 
7:00-9:00 p.m., I have the opportunity to gelt on the phone to a 
toll-free number and call an individual with whom I-can discuss 
my problems, my courses, and so forth. That's just one example. 
I think that all the interactive opportunities you can create for 
the students are important. 

I was glad to hear this morning the concern for mediation. 
I think that is also important. With the growing use of 
microcc»nputers an i, depending on what you read, in 5-10 years 
with every house having a dish on it that replaces the TV 
antenna, new avenues are created. The technology is all 
available and the opportunity is there. Military training, in 
my opinion, maximizes the potential of mediation, in terms of 
mock-ups, simulations, and models— it runs the entire gamut. 
They are far ahead of higher education, I can guarantee you that. 
I think that they need to look for ways to bring back 
correspondence education to the worker. I think that videodiscs, 
videocassettes, and more are opportunities that shouldn't be 
missed and I think they are going to help young students. 
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Another dimension that I think is important is that I sense 
a lack of substantive feedback, especially in the military. The 
feedback I receive is usually e mark of "excellent" or "superior" 
or "fair," Ox "good," but I never get any feedback as to '.There my 
weaknesses were in a particular course or v^at are the areas in 
which I fell down. Likewise I'd like to know what I do well, and 
I think there i.s a real need for substantive feedback, some type 
of interaction. I realize that that is fraught with a lot of 
problems, but I think this is an area vAiere there should be some 
conf i-^eration. The more extensive use of projects in employing 
the xaea of simulation would be useful. I recognize that would 
be time consuming on your end but, on the student's end, it would 
be beneficial. An example: in the military when a course 
involves a math exercise, an overlay or something of that nature 
has to be turned in, vfliich makes a project mode v^ere I havo to 
do more than check multiple choice or true and false. I think as 
courses build In things that involve the Students more, it gives 
a better experience to the students and they feel better about 
participating and feel they are getting more out of it. 

I think this summarizes my reactions as a student and I hope 
correspondence grows and continues because I benefitted and I 
appreciate it. I'd like others to have the same opportunity. 



Moderator 

We'll Have time at the end to field questions from you 
directly to the students. I thought it wa' interesting that one 
of the first things Dr. Gyuro mentioned Wc e of the benefits 
of distahce education was promoting self-li* -rest and then the 
first course he mentioned was wine tasting. 



Jeffrey Bruck Comments 

I studied out of Kansas City, Missouri, through the Belso 
Institute of Locksmi thing. The courses they offered were great, 
I really enjoyed them? I'm still in them now. I've been taking 
courses for 1 l/2 years. 

The first 30 courses are the most interesting. The last 25 
are so-so. You begin to lose interest on the last 25. They keep 
interchanging true-and-false and yes-and-no questions with hand 
work, which is interesting because you don't get bored with each 
lesson. 
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The first five lessons I h?id — they sent me lawnmower repair 
instead of locksmithing — it was kind of inte resting, but I would 
rather do locksmithing. 

They sent me five courses each time. You mail those 
courses back and they send you five more courses—if you pass the 
first five. I think this is a good idea because there isn't any 
sense to having 30 courses at once and you only pass 1 packet in 
each lesson. You can lose interest. The only reason I stayed 
with it is that I've been in and around the banking ( safety box) 
equipment and locksmithing trades for 10 years; My dad has been 
doing it for 45 years-- that ' s what kept me interested. I was 12 
years old and I was cutting safety deposit box keys for my dad. 

There is nothing like having experience before you take a 
correspondence course: if I hadn't had experience I wouldn't 
have been interested. They would send out flyers about once a 
week to sign up and join. The cost is very low compared to what 
you can do with the motivation and skills that you do learn. It 
pays for itself in less than a week. 

About every 6 months someone designs a new type of lock. 
You can always get the information on the lock from Belso, 
whether it's new/ came out a week ago, or is coming out in 8 
months. They keep you up-to-date as you go along with thrj new 
technology they are coming out with in the security field. 
Whether it's home alarms or car alarms, automobile locks, 
whatever is new, they send; you the information. They send you 
catalogs on updating the new cars, how they are put together, and 
what's the easiest way to repair them. 

Doing automobile locks and house lock' is what interests me. 
I like to talk to people. I like to go out and meet people; If 
you can get along with people, you can make out well financially. 
So far I feel I've done a pretty good job here in Columbus. It 
does help when you have someone to back you, as far as motivating 
you and saying, "It's time to work on this, let's get it done." 

The license is what really makes the difference. Then you 
can do anything in the field that you wish, without having a 
setback of someone saying, "You can't do this, you're not 
licensed."- ■ ■ - 

There is an enoruious field. We started our business here 
in Columbus and have expanded all over the State of Ohio. We 
have even gone to Florida, Indiana, and Kentucky. There are a 
lot of people in the business here in Ohio that have no business 
doing it. You'll have a company starting out with the owner 
taking the correspondence course and instead of paying the people 
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he hires to take the correspondence course, he will teach them 
what he has learned through the correspondence course. In their 
own respect, they won't be licensed. There are a lot of 
companies here in Ohio that work thi'd way — "fly-by-night" 
operations. 

Correspondence courses are good because they give you the 
self-satisfaction of accomplishing what you wanted and knowing 
whether you want to carry it o|i as a career or not. That's what 
I have done and I am very satisfied with the work I do. I like 
spending my vacation time here today. This is the first time 
I've had a vacation in 4 years and I'm kind of enjoying it. The 
correspondence courses ?ire very good; especially if you have a 
t;tion — you could always write or call them on the phone. I 
would call if I had a question or needed to know something about 
the equipment I was working on at the time. 



Moderator 

I think it's interesting that that delivery systein has 
enabled him to keep current, keep right on top of things — as 
close to a week or month after new products are out. At Ohio 
University it takes about 6 years for a textbook to go out, 3 . 
more years to convince the professor to write a new course; but 
we try to stay current. 



George Stephenson Comnnents 

My name is George Stephenson and I'm from Golumbus 
Temperature Control, which is a wholesale firm in the heating and 
air conditioning industry located here in Columbus. 

The home study program that I have taken is called NHAW, 
which stands for the North American Heating and Air Conditioning 
Wholesalers. Mine is more based on technology knowledge than 
self- improvement, but I think they go hand in hand. My boss is 
the one who motivated mo to take the courses that I have taken. 
Half of it had to do with monetary gain, which I always enjoy, 
and the second half was self-betterment. I might add that the 
hejct course I take will be public speaking. I am a salesman, I'm 
used to one-on-one confrontations. But speaking to you is 
scaring the heck out of me. 
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What I found was I went to college and didn't do very wall. 
I was a high school graduate. "Thank God»" my father said. I 
married and now have two children and found tliat I didn't have 
enough time to go to school. I came up with all kinds of reasons 
why I didn't need to go. I find myself falling behind in my own 
profession — after 11 years I'm still not sure it is the 
profession I want to do, but it's what's making my money and 
putting food on my table. I feel that by taking these courses, I 
want to make myself a better person, which in turn makes my 
company loQk better, which in turn . . . it's . a full-cycle 
situation, it comes back to you all the time., You say self- 
betterment, which that's what I want to do it for, but I also 
enjoy the money in my pocket. ^ 

The courses I have taken included one in counter service 
and sales. I have been in sales for 5 years. I read this book 
and found out I was doing it all wrong 1 No wonder I had been 
losing money. Another course was on the fundamentals of cooling 
and heating. All this c.ame about through my boss, Lou Walsh, who 
has helped me immensely. With the program he has established., he 
will pay the c^sts. Let's say a course costs $60. If I don't 
pass the course with an A, he still pays the $60. He will pay me 
an additional $30 (half the cost of the course) if I can pass 
with an A. He always asks me about a course. "George, what have 
you learned?" I always say I learned a lot, and I do. As long 
as I czm keep taking the courses and saying that, I'll be very 
rich, very soon. 

The NHAW, luckily, is a National organization based here in 

Columbus, When I reqeiYe.,: my packets, Lt ls^ lot .easier for me 

to go to Bud Healey, the director, and say, "Bud, I don't think 
this is right." What I like about NHAW is they want a lot of 
feedback. They want to know why you're taking the course, what 
you expect from the course, and how long it took you to take the 
course. I always take the time to fill out the pamphlets, 
because it helps me as well as them. 

Right now I have enough knowledge to be very dangerous. I 
can blow up a boiler anywhere in the United States 1 But also 
from what I have learned, I can understand more what the customer 
wants and needs. Over the cbunter and face to face— I know the 
customer needs a product. There may be 15 products that can do 
what's wanted. What I've learned so far in some of my NHAW 
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courses Is What product to pick for vAiat job. I can advise him 
on the best choice. It has not so much to do with mpney as It 
has with doing the right job at the right time. 



I agree with my fellow speaker, there are also 
"fly-by-nights" in the heating and air conditioning 
I've learned to ask four or five questions through the l^flAW 



a lot of 
industry. 



he needs 
ust give the 



courses. They help the customer think through what 
without him feeling badly about himself. I know I m 
customer enough information about the product because he didn't 
know exactly vrtiat he needed. When I give this guy a gas belt, I 
know he is not going to go blow up his home, his children, and 
the next door neighbors. So, the courses helped me there. I 
have found that I could take 2 hours every Sunday, send my kids« 
out in the yard with a squirter or something, and study. I did 
it religiously (and I am not a very religious person) but I 
managed to dp it for 2 hours every Sunday; I turn off the 
football game and get into It and do it* 

I find that it is helping immensely, and I plan to take four 
courses and be more dangerous as time goes by. If i you sec 
something blow up outside, you will know that I am learning 
something neW every day. 

I also have some employees that report to me. I When you work 
for a company of seven people, it's not a very large company. 
There is one person behind me. He's taking courses now. I can't 
let him catch up to me. Everywhere that I go 1, s-^e servicemen. 
They and everybody up to the executives can take j^ourses there on 
professional selling. Other than that, most of tfie courses ar« 
very technical background on equipment. 

The procedure used at NHAW is basic and fundamental. If you 
swallow that, then we're going to put a screwdriver in your hand 
or give you a burner to work with or something. j'The^ want to 
make sure that you grasp the fundamentals and then move on. It's 
kind of like taking math, geometry, algebra, and trig. If you 
can't add one and one, you don't need to be working with slide 
ruies because you'll be lost. That's what I have gotten out of 
the courses. I found out about it through my company. I studied 
this to improve myself because I was tired of saying to 
customers, "Oh, sure, we've got that part," and then slipping 
back to my boss and saying, "What is this part?" The motivation 
behind it was monetary at first, but then self -if improvement. The 
only adage I'm' going to use through my life is "What I've learned 
is that I have a lot more to learn." Thank you very much. 
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Moderator 



I want to open it up for questions. I just want to mention 
that there are a couple of common themes jthat seem to be running 
throughout— self- improvement. Whether it be top, middle, or 
lower, is one that they have all expressed. Professional gain, 
whether it be licensing, certification, or promotion, is another 
one. The third one, and it's particularly important if you're 
not going to blow up the neighbors, is tihe updating and tlh 
acquiring of new skills. I think we're lall on the right track 
when we think of that part of the servicfe we provir''? the 
students, ilt's good to hear it being reinforced here, 
particularly from students. Let's open it up for questions now. 

■■ 1 ■ 

Vfliy Is licensing So important for locksmi thing ? 

It doesn't make any difference injwhatever career in which 
someone is, licensing is important. That would be the ui^rre way 
as myself being a Ipcksmith in my trade or asking^ to te^ how 
to do heating and cooling. 

There's a lot of "fly-by-nights" jhijre in Ohio. Unfc ^nate- 
ly, there' re a lot more fly-by-nights than there are lie "<ed 
people, especially around the Cleveland area. That's why they 
have all the stolen cars. A lot. of people , feel that if someone 
is licensed, they're going to get their money's worth. 

. , ■ 

You might not be able to find him for 2 or 3 weeks, if you 
have a probl em . A " f ly-by-n i^jht " is going to be there today i but 
he's not going to be there tomorrow.; 

There's some hot programs here in Ohio. A good exeunple is 
the JACs, not only in Columbus, but in all the small cities 
around that offer locksmith services. The only problem was they 
were having a construction company put on the locks. If 
something goes wrong, who's going to have to pay for the first 
year if they have a problem with it J The construction company is 
not going to come back out and fix :Lt. The manufacturer's not, 
because most of the m? lufacturer-^ prefer to have licensed 
locksmiths install and repair both the new locks and even the old 
ones. 

A lot of people feel that if you have a license, you're 
going to charge twice as much to fix a lock. That's why 
everybody in the Yellow Pages advertises AAA anytime. There's a 
lock doctor and there' is a couple of other ones that' re owned . y 
an electric company, of all things. The gentleman that does that 
is, he's a nice guy, but he's taking a correspondence courses and 
stuff. Locksmithing is great. Safe repair is not. Every safe 
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is different. He uses all the high-tech words that my father 
doesn't even understand. My dad's been around for quite a while. 

We try to teach people here in Columbus, not only about 
ourselves, but about other locksmiths like ourselves that are 
licensed and that belong to the locksmith association. My dad' s 
chairman of the board. He started the association and once a 
month we get together to do presentations on new automobile 
locks, or on safes — ^how to work them, how to open them, how to 
repair them. It's the idea of sharing information. It's just 
switching information, but everybody's in a group. If you need 
help, you call them and they'll help. As far as the evaluation 
goes, having a license is a good thing. 



What was your motivational force? Where did you study? 

The best thing I did — I needed an environment around that 
reminded me to do it — so I studied at our shop uuring the day. 



Did your father encourage you to take the locksmi thing course? 

No, I really took the course voluntarily and I was going to pay 
for it myself. After about the first 10 lessons, my brother, who 
is employed by my dad, too, decided that since I did my first 10 
lessons so fast (in about 4 days) he would pay the full amount 
and that was it. About the first 3 weeks after I completed the 
30 courses, it had paid for itself. 



All I v^as taking was "bonehead English" and "bonehead Math," 
and I have a bonehead. But I found with the home study program I 
could take it on my own pace. If I had to read the page five 
times, I did read it five times. If it took that many times to 
understand it, I read until I understood. I wasn't worried about 
holding back the rest of the olass because of my being slow or 
fast. I paced myself and I learned to learn. I learned much 
better through repetition. If you put something in my hand and 
tell mo how it works, I'll tear it apart and put it back together 
again enough times that " get pretty good at it. 

That's why the home study program is just reading and 
rereading and rereading and visualizing what's going on — and it's 
very easy in home study to cheat. But you're just cheating 
yourself. I can look at the back of the book and get the answers 
and get an A+ all through the course, but then I'm not really 
getting anything out of it. The employer is not getting anything 
out of it. "^'m getting some money, but that's cheating and 
that's no' nat I wanted or how I thought he wanted me to do. 
So, I guebs the point I'm trying to make is that I was able to 
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take more time, slow down, and learn at my pace and not worry 
about the Pakistanis or closing my book and getting out of the 
course. Do it my way at home, and my wife wasn't going to beat 
me if I didn't do it. My kids keep cut of the way. I did it 
because I wanted to do it, I did it at my own pace, and I wasn't 
distracting anyone else by doing it that way. I learned better 
that way. 



Moderator 



On behalf of everyone at the conference here, I would like 
to thank all three of you for making yourselves available and 
sharing your experiences with us. We're up here for questions if 
you have any after the session. Thank you. 
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TEL TEST: IMMEDIATE FEEDBACK ON CORRESPONDENCE EXAMINATIONS 

TEL TEST is a method of objective examination grading. It 
is done at a distance, providing immediate feedback. When a 
student is ready to submit excimination responses, he/she dials 
the toll-free TEL TEST number on a touch-tone telephone. The 
touch-torn dial then becomes a computer keyboard which inputs the 
responses directly into the student's record in the mainframe 
computer in Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

Human voice phases have been progi^ammed into the computer, 
and upon completion of submission of excimination responses, the 
student is given his/her score and reference page numbers in the 
lessons v^ich relate to the items missed on the\^exam. 

The student score is electronically filed in the student's 
personal record, and shipment of any lesson materials due is 
immediately triggered — to be sent out within 24 hours. 

The system components include an IBM 4361 mainfreune with IBM 
3370 disks holding the student records. To enable TEL TEST to 
function, the Periphonics machine (provided by a division of " 
Exxon) is attached to the mainframe through a normal (3270) 
terminal port. The telecommunications link to the students is 
the AT&T 800 WATS service. The student must have a true tone- 
producing telephone in order to communicate, 

Periphonics equipment costs are around $100,000 but are 
variable (upward) depending on the number of lines and seconds of 
response time desired. TEL TEST employs a custom vocabulary of 
over 155 words and phrases, which has cost about $20,000 to 
record and imbed. 

A key element is having student files and exams on a 
computer and accessible in a real-time mode. Ongoing costs are 
abouu 30 cents a minute for connect time on 800 WATS plus small 
charges for user access and time on the mainframe. 

TEL TEST was inaugurated in March 1983. Two tests involving 
more than 5,000 students in control- test populations revealed 
that somewhat more than 20 percent of those offered use of TEL 
TEST actually used it; and those using it submitted from 10 to 17 
percent more exams than nonusers. Surveys of the test population' 
revealed that lack of a touch-tone phone in the home was the 
greatest deterrent to use. 
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Telephone company statistics show that about 50 percent of 
all homes in the United States have touch-tone, and that 95 
percent of all central offices are equipped with touch-tone 
compatible switching equipment. 

National Education Corporation will make TEL TEST available 
to other schools through link-up of our Scranton mainframe 
computer. For further information contact: 

o 

Leonard Valore 

National Education Corporation 
200 Mccormick Ave. 
Costa Mesa, California 92626 ' 
714/549-4200 
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HUMANIZING STUDENT SERVICES 



When we discuss itudent services* it must be made clear that 
we are not referring to humanism per se, but a personalization of 
our service organization. In order to survive, we must maintain 
a "we care" attitude in our search for excellence. Personalism 
stresses the significance, uniqueness, and inviolability of 
personality and we must strive to remember these features of 
personalism v^en approaching human services. 

My qualificatirns are those of a generalist and it is an 
enviable position in my opinion. You people are the real experts 
and your ideas and opinions are important. As a generalist, I am 
in a good position to direct your approach. ^ 

Like H. Ward Beecher, "I don't like these cold precise, 
perfect people who in order not to speak anything wrong never 
speak at all ... never do anything." Thus, you all had better 
keep this discussion moving or I may ''"ide to chastise you by 
reverting to my prepared speech I 

By method of directing your approach, I have broken the 
topic down into component parts which I will introduce and then 
propose questions in a forum section following each subtopic. 
These subtopics are: 



I. 


Supervision (management) 


II. 


Marketing 


III. 


Andragogy in Course Design 


IV. 


Records 


V. 


Teaching (instruction) 



Management styles and attitudes set the tone for the rest of 
the organization and theorists have proposed numerous tools for 
management use which include a personalized attitude toward the 
employee. Theory Y represents an approach to accomplishing work 
through others which is based on a recognition that people want 
to do meaningful work and that, if given the opportunity, they 
will act responsibly and creatively in order to make their work 
meaningful. Using satisfaction of human needs as a motivational 
factor for employees, permitting creativity, and providing 
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employee freedom within a framework are all aspects of participa- 
tory management. 

Let's chat a moment about these four important issues. You 
may want to jot them down so that you can use them for further 
reference: 

1. What can you do in management to encourage workers to be 
more, personable? 

2. , What management style is most advantageous? 

3. What kind(s) of workers are most people oriented? How 
do you select them? 

4. How can you train employees to show personal interest? 

Why not discuss these issues with your co-workers or, better 
still, with student workers? 



' II. Marketing 

We really shouldn't need the Federal Trade Commission if we 
practice honesty and worked to avoid false, exaggerated claims. 
Advertising should be of current, timely design and, for the sake 
of the consumer, should be factual in content and full of 
Information to alleviate questions, correspondence, and problems. 
This attitude reveals a personalism toward the customer that can 
- ' ■ be extended "to include a - sincerely helpfulv rather than pushy-i 
attitude on the part of the sales staff. The consumer should be 
able to hear the smile in the representative's voice whether in 
person or over the phone. 

Public relations is the constant of any good marketihg 
strategy. The products and services should be provided to the 
consumer in such a way that the best meets the human needs of the 
consumer, and which best addresses the needs of the staff 
providing the service. 

At your next staff meeting ask these questions: 

1. How can advertising say "We like you," "We care about 
you"? 

2. How can you train sales people? 
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3. How can public relations be done economically? 
Unobtrusively? 



4. What dangers are there In working with ad agencies? 
How dp you work? 

5. How do potential customers detect phonies? 

Now that these questions have been answered, plan good 
advertising copy, and establish a routine for sharing "how to 
train" sales persons in your organization. 

III. Andragogy in Course Design 

In his text The Modern Practice of Adult Education; 
Andragogy Versus Pedagogy , Malcolm S. Knowles pifesents the 
etymology of andragogy and the difference between andragogy and 
pedagogy. The words both havie roots in the Greek with the use of 
agogos meaning "to lead," while the word aner- (with the stem 
andr~ ) meaning "man" is substantially different from the stem 
paid -, meaning "child." Knowles stresses the Importance of 
recognizing the different teaching needs of adults and children 
and warns that educators must be careful not to approach teaching 
adults as if they were children. 

There are quite' a few Important points in applying andragogy 
to curricula. We must provide what the students feel that they 
need as well as skill (career) opportunity. Adults are almost 
all Voluntary learners and they do not continue with- a learning- — 
experience that doesn't satisfy them. Information presented for 
adult use must offer a wealth of content, progressive difficulty 
(going from the known to the relatively unknown to ensure 
success), and a format that speaks to the student. The use of 
behavioral, student-centered objectives may be helpful and the 
material should provide challenges. Adults are concerned with 
the contemporary, real-life issues they must face and course 
material must reflect this attitude. The clarity of the material 
presented and valid and reliable methods of measurement must also 
be addressed. A variety of delivery systems make it possible to 
reach a greater number of people yet, when considering computer 
applications, we must decide if we are going to provide computer- 
assisted instruction or computer-assisted learning, which is more 
student centered. 

Here are important Issues to discuss now. Listen to what 
each of yasxhas to share, but do carry these Issues back home with 

...yout ■ '_ 
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o What elements In courses say to our students, "We're 
glad you've joined us"? 

o What about computer-assisted learning versus computer- 
^ assisted instruction? 

o What distinguishes your course from any other course on 
the same subject? 



IV. Records 

Record-keeping methods reveal a great deal about how we 
actually f^. ^1 about our students. In ordier to present the best 
image poss^ le we must strive for fast turnaround times for exam 
resulti!?, certificates, etc. The materials should be delivered to 
the student in a prompt, organized fashion and these materials. 
should be complete and accurate. We need to treat student 
problems as if they were the most important thing in the world 
and we must listen. We don't need to interrupt the student with 
the answer to the questions we think he or she may be asking, we 
need to really listen and try to empathize with the student's 
position. If we don' t know the answers to the questions the 
student is asking, we need to find them and hare the 
information. 

Here are some things to consider. Can you give positive 
response to these? 

1. How can clerical workers make a better impact on 
students? 

2, How can computerization avoid a "dehumanizing" image? 

3 - What can we do to make record keeping more personal? 

4. What instructions would you have given to your workers 
as to their treatment of students and their records? 

Now that you have heard these discussed, do you have some 
positive approaches to these issues? 
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V , T6achin§ ( Inatruction) 



In a course by correspondence, th6 -course instructor 
personifies the entire school. We must remember that in 
constr'ist to the students' prior social education experiences, 
correspondence courses are primarily solitary experien'^es . 
Students by correspondence are lonely out there and we need to be 
positive, supportive, and real for our students in all our 
dealings with them. We can indicate our support and confidence 
by incorporating simple ideas like using the student's neune or 
writing legibly or praising student accomplishments. As in a 
residence classroom* we need to ensure that the course and the 
instructor challenge and motivate the student. We must be 
helpful but not overly hexpful, answer questions or indicate 
where answers may be found, give study hints and provide 
supplemental/ materials. Verbal reinforcement can be critical in 
a correspondence course; verbal indications of confidence and 
pride in a student's work, compliments or congratulations on a 
job well don(i, and applicability of new truths learned all serve/ 
to motivate a student and humanize correspondence instruction. 

Let's g:Lve some forum examples of the approach we should ufie 
in communicating to a person V4hpse vAiole orientation to education 
has been social. List some methods that can be used to indicate 
support and confidence in the student. How does one motivate a 
student whom is not seen? 



Thank you\for your attention. Please carry home a few ideas 
as discussed he're today. Humanizing student services may spell 
the difference between a successful course and a failure. I'm 
certain all of ypu are aware and do try to personalize your 
services . \ 

\ 
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THE ROLE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL IN CORRESPONDENCE EDUCATION 



Almost everyone has seen something of Alaska, such as Mt. 
McKinley, if only in pictures. You probably already know about 
Alaska's vast size, Its abundant wildlife, rugged coast, and its 
incredible beauty. Alaska, a land of contrast, ranges from lush 
rain forests in the south to frozen tundra in the north. Alaska 
compares with the second largest State in the lower forty-eight. 
Alsaka, you see, is large enough to insult every Texan on earth, 
and that's pretty darn big 

Alaskan superlatives revolve arownd the State's fabulous 
land, its history, and its people. This program is about 
distance education, and correspondence study. But before we get 
into it, we would like you to know a little bit about Alaska, 
starting with the city of Anchorage. The i^ea. is to tell you 
where ari how our students live. This is Juneau, the State 
capital. Alaska has both large sophisticated cities and small 
towns such as Kotzebue located on the Bering Straits, Barrow 
located above the Arctic Circle, Klawock in southeast Alaska, and 
little Ninilchick located on the Kenai pennisula. 

Alaskans live a variety of life-styles from the simple to 
the sophisticated, and almost everything in between. When it 
comes to transportation, Alaska offers many ways of getting 
around, including the Marine Highway. This maritime system 
connects island communities to the mainland. It's important 
because there are many cities of Alaska that have no way in or 
out by road, only by air or by sea. There are more pilots in 
Alaska per capita than anywhere in the country. Airplanes are an 

important means of transportation an<^ recreation. Some people 

still use dog sleds to get around - tlie North Country, and 
"snow-gos" or snow machines are also very cr mmon. Other people 
use boats for bnsic transportation, for recreation, or for making 
a living. Coramer.Qial airlines serve all parts of the State. 

Of course Alaska abounds in wildlife. Everyone knows about 
the thousands of caribou in one herd and how they migrate through 
an area and absolutely clean out vegetation. Bear, moose, 
wolves, and salmon lure hunters by the thousands from the 
mainland to Alaska's fertile hunting and fishing grounds. In 
sports, Alaska is a year-round recreation paradise. 
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Because of the size of the State and the distance between 
people, coupled with the difficulty of travel and severe weather, 
Alaska has developed the country's only public correspondence 
study program. Students have been learning by mail since 1939. 
Centralized correspondence study, or CCS, is operated by the 
Alaskan Department of Education as free pT^blic education. CCS 
was originally established for students Mfho live in the remote 
areas far avfay from a school. But today it is also used by 
families whd travel. Who live in lumber camps, or who live on 
fishing boatis. CCS is preferred by some parents who simply 
prefer to tear' their own children at home. In this way the CCS 
serves as zm al ^:ernate school. ~ For example, a family that lives 
in a one room cabin on the Kenai pennisula, fishing in the summer 
and staying through winter, us«. the CCS progreun. 

CCS offers a complete instructional program from 
kindergarten through 12th grade. CCS also provides adult 
education courses and prepares adults for the GED (Graduate 
Equivalancy Diploma) CCS is fully accredited by the Northwest 
Association of Schools and Colleges. The school is based in the 
State Department of Education in Juneau. CCS operates year-round 
and all educational materials are supplied at no cost to the 
students. The material includes everything needed to complete 
the course. Studenti^ are given daily lesson plans to follow as 
well as homework and,' enrichment assignments., Students take 
self-check quizzes ais well as exams which are administered by the 
parent or home teacher. Our students work independently and soon 
learn about self-motivation and discipline in the process. After 
assignments are completed, the lessons are mailed to the CCS 
advisory teacher in Juneau, who evaluates the student's work, 
makes note of progress or lack of it, and supplies any help that 
may be needed. 

The lessons are mailed back and forth between student and 
teacher, and they also get together by telephone. Most of the 
courses are produced by CCS. The courses are tailored to meet 
special needs of Alaskan students and all the courses are 
designed to meet the highest educational standards. With a small 
group of professional faculty and staff, CCS serves more than 
1,000 students each year. This gives CCS the least expensive and 
most cost-effective educational program in the State. As the 
record shows, most CCS students test as high or higher than the 
National average. Among many educational services offered by CCS 
is a library with more than 10,000 volumes. Students receive a 
library catalog book and a library card, and they can check out 
books by mail. CCS offers counseling services to help students 
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plan high school courses and explore career and college 
opportunities. The counselor monitors the progress of students 
and keeps in touch by phone. Other services include publications 
such as the Forty-Niner (a newsletter for parents and home 
teachers) . School newspapers and teaching tips for home teachers 
are also provided. The goals of CCS are like any other public 
school — to prepare students to become productive citizens who 
contribute to society. The main difference between our school 
and most others is the fact that we are operated in Alaska with 
its vast open countryside. There may be thousands of miles, 
mountain barriers, and harsh weather separating students and* CCS 
teachers. This brings a special meaning to the phrase "distance 
education." We take pride in bridging the distance with 
professionalism and with a sense of duty to the students. 



ThJLe.&»quaA;ttu oi ijlanda expettenceA in tducatcon havt been 

Apew/t In Alaska, She hoA been textditfi, coiL^AoZoK, admini&tAotoK, He/L woKk 
hcu> caAJiLzd heA. to tkt ^OA cm.y fuvuii a/iejCUt (l& vnzJUi cl& the. loAge. u/iban. (Utia>. 
OJanda InltLatzd QiUdancz and coan^eZing pA-ogfiam In At(Uka, HeA pKU'znZ 
po^AJtion U> that oi Swpvuntmdtnt oi CzntJializzd CofUit^pondzncz Study 6eAvtng 
800-1,000 6tad&nt6 thAjoughout Ata&ka 6tudying at korm In gfULdu K thnu tiatlvt, 
s/ie dzveZopzd an ovuUtandinQ 6tatmidz altoAncuUvz Athool i^m a minliCMlz 
pfiogfum an,za. 
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INCORPORATING ivCTIVE STUDENT INVOLVEMENT INTO 
THE DESIGN OF A VOCATIONAL EDUCATION CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 



Introduction / 

When I received the announcement about a conference dealing 
with correapdndence education sponsored /by the National Center 
for Research in Vocational Education, I took a look at the 
correspondence course that we have at Southern Illlnolis 
University in vocational education. Was there anything in that 
course that I felt I could coiranunlcate |to other professionals, 
that would start a dialogue and help us all continue to grow in 
the profession? After analyzing its components, I thought there 
was. However, I come with a little trepidation. Hal Markowitz 
referred to the article I wrote about Southern Illinois 
Univerai wy* 8 program, which is a fairliy young one. Looking 
around at some of the people who are representing university 
correspondence prograuns around the country, I may be a little . 
frivolous in getting up and speaking to some of you . . . not 
only to those of you who have worked 'in university settings but, 
of course, those who are associated with the National Home Study 
Council. / 

Navertheless, I hope to introduce an idea or two which might 
help us all with the problems we encounter in course design. 
While correspondence instruction has/ been a component of many 
university outreach programs for alniost a century, there are 
still a number of institutions Which resist the concept with the 
adage that such an instructional fomat is of "poorer quality" 
than stand-up (live) instruction. Directors of independent study 
progreims nationwide have documented' the success of their programs 
with course completion rates, final' grades, and reams of other 
data supporting, the positive aspects of correspondence 
instruction. And still, there are the critics. 

As an innovator on my InstitujLlonal campus, I was faced with 
the fact that "they" (the faculty) just do not consider that 
quality instruction exists in corr'espcndence. Perhaps many of 
the critics of correspondence or distance education realize 
instinct! 'ely, although they are not ready to conceptualize it, 
that there is an attltudinal quality to the relationship between 
the student and teacher that can pe lost When the interaction is 
reduced to the printed page. The answer to qualii:y issues is to 
insure that the instructional design is very sound. Significant 
learning requires that the instructor communicate a sense of 
concern for and tr'-erest in the student's progress and 
understanding. 

is can be achieved on the part of the course designer by 
careful analysis of the course structure and inclusion of 
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elements that will further a sense o£ presence and that will 
extend the student's world beyond the course syllabus. 

I understand that FranX DiSilvestro gave you a very good 
overview on the construction of .correspondence courses. I do not 
wish to repeat any of what , he" has said? you are familiar with 
Keller and Sherman, 1 Mager,2 Locatis and Smith, 3 or K;ibler, 
Barber, and Mills, ^ well-known professionals in the field of 
instructional design. 

Instructional objectives must be carefully detailed at the 
outset. The written assignments that appear in your course. study 
guide have to be very clear. It is necessary to motivate the 
student; you have to utilize the text effe6tively. All of this 
emphasizes cognitive recall of material. 

Cognitive recall is a very sound and very enviable objective 
to strive for when educating students. However, it sometimes can 
fall short When students get so involved in the printed page that 
they lose sight of tho fact that they can be learning outside of 
the text, outside of those audibvisuals. The student in the 
average classroom is interacting with the other students and the 
instructor in many informal ways. 

One of the courses developed for the Individualized Learning 
Program of fouthern Illinois University at Carbondale is VES 464. 
A major < )nent (40 percent) of its structure is a set of 
assignments that require students to learn actively through 
involvement in agencif.'s and educational organizations. This is 
not a "new idea" in normal instruction. It is quite common for 
an instructor to give one or more assignments to students that 
take them out of the classroom. However, it is less commonly 
practiced in correspondence- type instruction that conveys 
conceptual information in a "pro forma" fashion. In both types 
of instruction, it should be done more often, wherever the course 
objectives would be best served by this type of assignment. 



VFS 464 

Vocational Education 464^ Special Needs Learners and Work 
Education, was developed 3 years ago in response to P.L. 94-142 
and 94-482. The course utilizes audiovisual materials that were 
developed pursuant to a contract with the Illinois State Board of 
Education, Department of Adult, Vocational and Technical 
Education, Research and Development Section, 100 North First St., 
Springfield, IL. The course materials consist of study guide, 
audiovisuals (including color slides or color microfiche), and 
text. The study guide provides the framework of the course. 
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For those of you v*io might want to start a program on a 
shoestring^ I suggest that you look, as I had to, for alternate 
materials where you do not have to foot the entire bill. These 
materials were of high quality; they had been evalua^^d and were 
being used in informal settings in credit-free instptiction, but 
they had not been integrated into a credit correspondence course 
in the Stat^. When they came tp our attention. We decided to 
utilize theri|i. I ' , 

We hired an individual in the special education department 
to work with; vocational education teachers in developing a full 
course around them. They developed the instructional objectives 
and the assignments; they integrated the entite course, putting 
the audiovisUial materials into a framework. 

This stu(iy guide lists for students what they are expected 
to know from each lesson and how they should gi) about learning 
it. It incluqes all of the course assignments, as well as 
amplifying coniments about specific concepts. During the first 
few units of the course, students must learn the characteristics 
of special needs students. They are required to read ce.-tain 
chapters in their text and send in a number of assignments which 
indicate they understand the differences between various 
handicapping conditions. They are introduced to the type of 
learning programs which are beneficial for such students, 
specifically the lEP, individualized education plan. 

VES students have to be able to distinguish differences 
among those they will teach v^o have various handicaps, and then 
they have to become familiar with the means to develop an 
individualized Pfogram of study for each of these students. 

This is the same type of in format ic i that a student takes 
from any textbook. . However, once the student has completed the 
initial assignments in the course and it is clear to the 
instructor that he or she understands most terms, the student 
',hen gcps into the field and visits a variety of agencies and 
organi2.ations which serve the special needs student. He or she 
assesses the quality of the service of each of these agencies, 
the types of clientele served, and the general purpose of the 
agency. This calls upon the student to integrate his or her 
knowledge, to go beyond merely regurgitation. 

These assignments call upon the ability to integrate the 
knowledge gained through responding to questions in the study 
guide with the uncertainties of the real-world setting. 

One of the major advantages of requiring students to visit 
educational institutions and vocational rehabilitation agencies 
is that it provides for some serendipitous learning that the 
syllabism of the average correspondence course doesn't alloww 
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Serendipitous vs. Syllabiatic Learning 

Most correspondence courses ar^ extremely structured 
packages, providing students with clear points of entry and exit. 
Students are given a set amount of information which they are 
/expected to memorize and regurgitate (in set intervals) in the 
form of exams and quizzes. This provides an excellent format for 
assuring th&t a minimal amount of information is covered and a 
minimal amount of understanding takes place. This type of 
instruction ties learning directly to the course syllabus. What 
it does not do, however, is provide for learning that is 
incidental or tangential to the main body of information 
presented.' 

vnien students enter a library to search for a magazine or 
book, they frequently find related information in other sources 
close by. They may ask the librarian for assistance, which leads 
into additional conversation about the subject being studied. 
Learning is taking place serendipitously, haphazardly, and by 
chance. New avenues are being opened that expand the student's 
understanding. Because a correspondence course not only ties the 
student directly to the materials presented but also limits his 
or her contact with others, including instructor and students, 
the student does not have the opportunity to ask additional 
questions, to "fine tune" his or her understanding of the 
subject. There is no reason, however, that a course designed for 
distance education, v^ich relies heavily upon textual materials 
and prestructured audiovisual materials, should exclude other 
forms of learning as well. 

This is sound educational practice in a traditional 
classroom setting and has even greater advantage for students who 
are learning on their own, actively seeking to expand their 
knowledge beyond the confines of the book's covers. 

Correspondence students frequently are not in contact with 
\ other students; they are learning, as Lucille Thrane described 
\ earlier, sometimes on a farm in southern Illinois, in a rural 
1 setting, quite often 50, 60, or 70 miles away from anybody else. 
Therefore, they don't have as much opportunity for tangential 
\ learning. 

i 

1 

\ The outside assignment helps students to fine tune their 
Vinder standing. It permits them to ask additional questions, to 
polish v^at they have learned. It permits them to interact with 
Other professionals in the field. 

I 
I 
\ 
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stages of Learning 

In his classic work. The Aims of Education , 5 Alfred North 
Whitehead speaks vOf the three stages of education. They are 
romance, precision, and generalization. In the first stage the 
student is excited and involved in the discovery of the subject. 
The second stage, precision, is the stage which most 
correspondence courses are especially apt. In the stage of 
precision a great deal of detail is absorbed and, as Whitehead 
puts it, "A certain ruthless definiteness is essential." 

Where a correspondence course tends to fall short is in the 
stage of romance. What Whitehead means \^en he talks about 
romance is the excitement that 6ach new student brings to 
learning a new subject. Students have an opportunity to interact 
with other professionals in their field, they get a renewed sense 
of enthusiasm for vAiat they are doing and why they are doing it. 
I suggest that this approach can be taken in every discipline, 
not just in one that is technically or vocationally oriented, but 
every single discipline can take the students outside of the 
text. 

But then, a good course proceeds on to the final stage of 
learning, that of generalization. "Something definite is now 
known; aptitudes have been acquired . . . the pupil now wants to 
use his new (knowledge) . . . He is an effective individual/' 
It is this stage of the learning process that the VES course 
addresses so well in its final assignment. The student has 
acquired kndwledge, exaunined it in respedt to the realistic 
setting, and it is now time to actualize it. 

Instead of a regurgitative final excun, spouting back terms 
without truly understanding their meaning, the vocational 
education course de" oped for the Individualized Learning 
Program at Southern Illinois University at Carbondale requires 
that students develop their own individualized education program 
for the special needs student selected. For most individuals 
taking the course, this means students in their own classrooms, 
since the majority of those taking VES 464 are professionals 
working in the field. In any case, they must choose a real 
youngster and develop an appropriate instructional strategy for 
his/her needs. 

Students synthesize what they have learned through direct 
application of everything gathered in the text and from outside 
agencies, an example of Whitehead's emphasis on the third stage, 
"generalizability" of information. 
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Application of Concept of j 
"Active Involvement" %o Other Courses / 

The course discussed has a vocational education designation, 
although it does not teach a singlje technical or vocational sKill 
in the strict sense. Instead, it Ideals with one small segme^t of 
1:he educational population 8ensi1;izing teachers to the 
additional instructional strategics that must be employed ih 
order to involve the exceptional high school student adequately 
* in the general class routine and learning. / 

The main point of this presentation has not been to 
emphasize delivering instruction !to the exceptional student but 
rather to point out what design factors are appearing /in 
correspondence cour'tes that are buttressing them, makang them 
. /more effective means instruction. Two of thesr design factors \^ 
are — j / 

1* providing the students /with assignments ^«^hich take them 
outside of the textual /materials, which' require them to 
interact with individuals working in \ field related to 
the discipline under sjLudy^ and \ 

2. requiring students to complete at least 6ne assignment, 
which shows the abilit^ to synthesize what' has been 
learned and to apply it to an actual setting. 

> These concepts are not new pedagogical principles. 

Instructors in the sciences have long had laboratory sections 
associated. with their courses. Science curriculum revisions at 
the high school level in the 19508 and 1960s emphasized the 
discovery method. This is not a different principle from what we 
are advocating when we suggest that all students have the 
opportunity occasionally to experience and view the "realistic 
setting" of an agency or classroom where theories are put into 
practice. Such assignments are given with a fair amount of 
frequency to students in a small seminar, or at t. i graduate 
level, or with independent studies in which students contract for 
an assignment with an instructor. They are less frequently 
applied to the correspondence model of instruction, and our 
experience suggests that they are less frequently devised for the 
humanities course or the social science course. 

Those who are involved in instruction in the technical 
fields, as are many of the representatives of the National Home 
Study Council, are quite familiar with this principle in the 
modified form which it takes in their correspondence ourses, the 
addition of a kit for model building. The principle Is the same, 
whether the application is to material objects or to the world of 
work, that to truly understand, the student must go one step 
beyond verbalization and cognitive recall to the exploration of 
theory in practice. 
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Why does this seem so strange to humanities Instructors on 
university campuses? I think the probleni of a creative approach 
to curriculum design In correspondence courses has two facets. 
The first relates to the reward system the Instructor has been 
working under for most of his or her professional life. Trained 
as a theorist, working with models, and rewarded as a 
professional in terms of research, for many of these individuals 
the practical application of ideas is Buspect-. This is only part 
of the problem, though. 

The other aspect is a practical one related to work load for 
an instructor. The latest report of the NUCEA Independent Study 
Division indicates that more Instructors are utilizing computer 
grading of their assignments. Many of these courses have large 
numbers of assignments and the amount of paperwork generated by 
this responsibility can become extensive. Most Instructors at 
the university level take on a correspondence course as an extra 
duty in addition to their major on-ceunpus teaching load. 

However, the student should not be shortchanged. An 
introductory level course at the lower-division level may well 
demand exposure to and understanding of many terms and concepts, 
but at the upper-division level studcats should be able to 
cemonstratt^ the ability to synthesize, the ability to 
discriminate, the ability to apply these ideas to the real 
sotting. 

0£ course, all courses should not require outside 
assignments from students. But many that could at present 
probably do not. How many political science instructors require 
students to visit their local campaign headquarters or even to 
know the location of the State representatives' offices in their 
community? VBiat a simple task it. would be to Include questions ,, 
like this on a midterm. ' A visit to such an agency might bring 
the student into contact with an Individual. so Interested in his 
or her profession that the "romance" of the subject is suddenly 
communlcelted. The same applies to a meteorology course, or a 
course in flight theory, or In the visual arts. 

Because faculty tend to think of their entire curriculum as 
cumulative, it is not unusual for them to postpone the synthesiz- 
ing aspects of the subject to upper-division courses when 
students who are majoring in the field have the opportunity to 
see the larger picture, but good course design should allow some 
of this experience to take place within the context of each 
course in the entire sequence, so that students continue to dem- 
onstrate their higher reasoning skills at each level in a program 
study. Whitehead's idea of "generallzablllty" of knowledge 
should not take effect at the end of 4 years but rather at the 
cc»npletion of each course. 
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Difficulties Program Directors 
Encounter with Faculty 



Assisting a faculty member to think creatively is a 
challenge for most program directors in a university setting. 
One of the means that I have employed to break the ndndblock of 
most humanities and social science instructors is to give them an 
example of how a certain design factor is employed in another 
guide. Most instructors respond to this challenge when they see 
that the idea can be implemented and that another faculty member 
has been successful at it. I have a word of caution in this 
regard. Be careful about giving an instructor a complete study 
guide from another instructor. Some will follow that guide too 
literally and imitate the poorer aspects of its design as well as 
the better. Take the time to xerox examples of different aspects 
of a well constructed course from many guides. Otherwise, you 
will get only some of the better qualities you are looking for. 



S ummary 

Of all the responsibilities associated with directing a 
correspondence program in a university/ the one that I find most 
challenging and enjoyable is thac of encouraging the instructor 
to be creative in approaching the task of curriculum design. A 
well-constructed course that stimulates the student's interest in 
the subject as well as conveys information in a clear and 
well-organized fashion is well along in the responsibility of 
teaching the student to become his or her own teacher, to develop 
a lifelong interest in the subject, become "true students, real 
learners, creative scientists and scholars and practitioners, the 
kind of individuals who can live in a delicate but ever changing 
balance between what is presently known and the flowing, moving, 
changing problems and facts of the future."^ 

How the course comes across as a totality will largely 
determine its success in your program, and each design factor 
that adds to its coherence and overall quality furthers that 
goal. I have highlighted two design aspects today: 

1. Assignments that require active student involvement 
outside the text 

2. A synthesizing, cumulative final assignment 

You may have encountered these previously, but after the 
dusting off I have given them, I hope you will give each a closer 
look in the future. 



U«ed with permission. Copyright @ 1984, M. J. Sullivan 
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SUMMARY OP CONCUR;tENT SESSIONS 



Good afternoon. I know the second day of any conference is 
a tough act of vAiich to be a part. It really has been a pleasure 
for me to be here all day. I want to mention that I did sit in 
yesterday morning for the first two presentations. Part of what 
I £un going to share with you this afternoon is a direct result of 
Del's presentation yesterday morning. It was certainly inspiring 
to me and I know in talking to some of you that his presentation 
was inspiring to you also. I normally start off most of my 
presentations with several Johnny Cairson jokes, but I am going to 
reserve those and tell you a true story instead. 

However, I am not going to tell you the true story first. I 
am going to tell it to you last. I only made that decision 
within the last half an hour when T was sitting in Wanda's group. 
I think I will probably perform in the first 5 minutes what Lucy 
asked me to do. I think she invited me to do this task because I 
know very little about correspondence education and all the other 
arenas that you represent. It's probably safe for me to do this 
because I could listen and learn and talk to you fairly 
objectively. I know Wanda said this is the first meeting she has 
been to where she han felt comfortable because she didn't have to 
justify correspondence education. Well, I too feel very 
comfortable because you can tell me later whiether I got the right 
picture or the wrong image of what I am going to report back l:o 
you. I know you are all exceptional note takers and good 
listeners so I am not going to give back to you verbatim what you 
all heard from the group. 

I would like to highlight some of what the speakers said to 
us, at least as it meant something to me — a neophyte in your 
world. As we opened this morning's discussion, the panelists 
(very well done, by the way) had opened with the topic of "How Do 
We Upgrade the Image of Correspondence Education?" Immediately 
there was some concern and discussion as to whether we have an 
image problem or not. With a show of hands, about a third were 
clearly brave enough to raise their hands and say, "Yes, we have 
an image problem or perceived -image problem of some sort." The 
discussions regarding an image pr^^jblem really centered around 
what Von was talking about in his environment of the higher 
education community. Also stated was the idea that continuing 
education probably causes most of the problems among themselves, 
their own faculty, and probably the existing reward system. You 
can correct me later. Von, if I am wrong, but I think that is 
what I was sensitive to in the discussion. I also heard someone 
Bay , aiid probably more "than One ^ p^^^ 
own worst enemy." 

I really appreciated our Canadian friend who got up and very 
boldly said, "Hey, we are the poorest marketers of any group of 
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educators out there." I don't know if you all agreed with him 
but it sure did make sense to me. He also said, "You guys and 
gals have the best self-paced individualized system around. 
Maybe the reason you have the image problem is because you're 
scaring the other folks in the higher ed community because they 
can't do what you can do. Maybe we ought to sell ourselves a 
little moXv-?." I thought that was an interesting observation. 

To those of you who said, "No, we don't have an image 
probleri," probably Mike is the eternal optimist. You've heard 
those stories about the little kxd in the room with a lot of toys 
and a lot of something else. I won't tell you that story, but 
it' 3 ja good one about the eternal optimist. As Mike says, "We 
really don't have a problem, and even if we did, we ought to do 
raore newsletters and more publications." He cited a lot of 
examples of research showing that 90 percent of the graduates are 
satisfied, 90 percent of the employees are satisfied, and that 
was encouraging. One commenter stated that the higher ed people 
are the ones who really have the problems and that the people in 
the military, religious, and proprietary schools really don't 
have that image problem. Now, this is what I was hearing. You 
can agree or disagree. 

Some suggestions then came up regarding what can be done. 
Well, I thought the discussions were important. One response 
was, "Wel\l, let's focus on the product. Let's show off our 
students.'! 

\ • 

An ifitere sting story came to me from our friend from 
Scranton last night. He went to a restaurant in Marion, Ohio. 
He traveled about 40 miles north of here to eat at^^ 
where the me Al was being prepared by one of the ISC students — as 
a way of showing off that student. It's an interesting notion. 

0 

other suggestions included developing media releases and 
newsletters, take an unbeliever to lunch (I tWugl^t this was 
rather clever), or not being afraid to lobby. ■ Certainly Mr. 
Peoples lobbies. T^ie need for a white paper weis ^atxso suggested. 

I thought there was an interesting discussion on the State 
education agency roles, particularly in California, where — can 
you believe?— one new school is opened each day while one school 
is closed. In Pennsylvania, instructors are actively screened 
and approved by the State department before they can do Job 1 
with a correspondence program. 

We went on with some notes from Lt. Col. McAlpin, who talked , 
about the strong leadership needed in proprietary schools, as 
well as good management and the need to be an authority in their 
field. I think that's probably true across the board in 
education. And of course it's needed in the military. He was 
reassuring in the fact that he noted the military makes wise use 
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of our tax dollars in their correspondence programs. I think 
they do, too. At least he convinced me of that this morning. I 
heard Mary Jane Sulli^^an tal'c about the advantages of active 
student involvement in curriculum work and correspondence 
courses. She based some of her ideas on Whitehead's stages of 
learning and, said, "You do a good job with the curriculum and 
progrcim materials that relate to Whitehead's precision elements 
and even a pretty good job on romance and an ex:septional job on 
generalization." At least tljiis is the case at her school and in 
her programs. 

One person made an interesting comment that in 
correspondence education, every packet that is received by 
students should be treated and accepted like a Christmas present. 
There were suggestions for design factors that could be used for 
strengthening correspondence courses, all the way from using 
resourcss from the library, packaging your packets more 
attractively, to getting real assignmenta in a clinical setting 
as in the California exsimple in the medical area. 

Wanda talked about the Alaska Centralized Correspondence 
School, which is unique because of its size and area covered. It 
sounds to me like Alaska is far ahead of any other State in 
working that in any particular way. There were some direct 
questions asked her, such as, "How could other States 
participate in using ;:he Alaska materials?" Wanda, you've got a 
real unique situation there, and you probably ought to tell your 
story to more people. 

I thought the speaker at noontime was invigorating. What I 
gleaned from Mr . People* s presentation was his eight principles 
for a successful school. I thought those eight principles wore 
extremely good, especially number five, which stated simply is, 
"Motivate, Motivate, Motivate." That's the name of the game. 
The other thing that came out of Mr. Peoples' talk and concluding 
note about him is that he is really people oriented. By that, I 
mean student oriented, and that's also the name of the gernie. A 
woman told us the same thing the other day, and Ted told me this 
morning that you have to love this business. I know all of you 
exemplify that feeling. 

I'd like to end with about 3 minutes of a true story. It's a 
true accounting, and if you'll permit, I'll probably read 80 
percent of it because I want to make sure that I make every point 
correctly. 

This is a true accounting of a promising young man currently 
enrolled in correspondence education in a leading higher 
education institution in the East. The story: I first observed 
leadership quality in this young man when he wau a boy as I 
watched him play in the neighborhood groups. He exhibited really 
good leadership skills. He played little league baseball. He 
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was a team leader, although his skills weren't that good. I 
happened to coach him one year. I watched him work hard to be 
the very beat swimmer that he could, again with only average 
swimming skills. But he did go on to be a high school swim team 
captain on a championship team his senior year. His leadership 
was even more evident when I happened to see him lead local Boy 
Scout meetings for adult and fellow scouts at the age of 13. 
More talented leadership was evident when he gained his Eagle 
award at age 14. His school and academic talent were also excep- 
tional. He had an A average and was in the Gifted Program in 
grades 11 and 12. After high school graduation, he enrolled in a 
large eastern university. He had an average grade point in his 
first year of B in nuclear engineering. That waF the good news. 

Now for the bad news. His second year, for reasons his 
parents can't explain, was a disaster. He flunked out of school. 
The next year, he flound3r6d emotionally b'at worked hard at a 
fast-food job and finally decided he knew what he wanted. 
However, he couldn't go back to this prestigious university 
because of their standards, except for entry into the continuing 
education correspondence education program. He had fully 
investigated the program himself and signed up and joined the 
progreun. Now, in the correspondence education program, he's back 
on track. 

The i>oint I want to make with this story is that this highly 
talented young leader, for some reason, didn't make it in the 
traditional world — the traditional system of higher education. 
And because of the wisdom of you people and your colleagues to 
design and provide other avenues of educc -on, you have given 
this young: inaTl; and thousands like him, a -second chance . - 1 f eel" 
certain that this young man will now obtain his goal and go on to 
makr great contributions to society. Thanks to you, that's now 
possible. 

Incidentally, I know this story to be true because that 
young man is my son. Now you know the rest of the story, and I 
really do thank you. I thank you froni the bottom of my heart. 



p/L. Jay Smink, S&yiioK Rt^aoAth SpaCyLaJiUt at the, national CzntoJi iofi 
Zo^Wick In {/occUlonal Educatixjn, The Ohio Stata UniveMity, it> thz VvizcJjofi 
oi tkt Viiimlnation and UtiUzation [VSU] Piog^. Ha aUo lb tht V^ojact 
VVizctofi oi thz Re4ot(Ace and nzieAJiaZ SeAvici {RRS],u)hick ii> poAt oi thz 
nationmdp ReieoAch and VzveZopmdnt Bxchango. na^ofik Apon^o^zd by tkz HaXionaZ 
In^tAMxtz oi IduLCxU/jon, V>i, Smink* i» tx.ptnyLZi\ceyi> Hxingz i^om tkz Zx)Qjal tckool 
U\)itl to the, univeMity l^veZ. He. 16 a kzcoq vizzd UojUonjol lzad(iA and 
aixthofuty -tn vocational zduaation KOidjoKck, dL'Mopmmt, di66mLnation and 
Li.tA>Uz(Uion, and pfioQKm and pfwjzct mnagmtnt. He i6 cMAzntly Vfi2Midmt 
oi tkz Ametccan l/ocattona€ Eciucatcon Re4ea/Lch k(iiiOCA.ation, 
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PRESSING ISSUES IN CORRESPONDENCE EDUCATION 

The "Flaming Issues" presention made by Dr. Del Hblbrook 
inspired the session on "Pressing Issues." The participants 
worked in 10 small groups in order to discuss and resolve some of 
th3 major issues confronting correspondence educators today. A 
synopsis of each of the 10 groups' responses to Dr. Holbrook' s 
issues is presented below. No attempt has been made to change, 
either through additions or deletions, the responses of the 
groups . 



Who are the new providers of distance learning? What are they 
providing and how? How can all the various new producers be 
brought into the traditional home study network? 

There are many new providers of distance learning. 
Computer networks, museums, publishers, professional 
societies, and many others provide various kinds of dis- 
tance learning. Educational television programs such as 
those provided for credit by universities and colleges are 
finding their way into family television viewing and you 
can get anything on videocassette these days. 

Museums are setting up programs; publishers have pro- 
grams that involve not only the traditional textbook but 
videocassettes and tapes. In fact, you can study nearly 
any subject area at home. 

Professional societies (such as the Americem Medical 
Record Association, American Bankers Association) and 
Fortune 500 companies are providing their members with 
courses. The group consensus on the best way to bring 
courses into the traditional home study netwotk was to 
publicize various organizations that have done consumer 
research, such as National Home Study and NUCEA, through 
the television advertising media. The National Home Study 
Council has designed a course on new course planning. In 
many instances, providers of home study are large companies 
looking at the bottom \ine to see if paying for advertising 
to interest the home market is to their advantage. We can 
offer large companies visits to member schools and discus- 
sions of mutual problems. In general, if we want to open 
our ranks to some of the new providers of correspondence 
education, we must give them positive assistance and pro- 
visions that will make them vant to join us in our network. 



How can correspondence educators harness hi^h technology— i.e. , 
make it affordable and educationally effective while, at the 
same time, allowing for greater personalized student s ervice? 
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There was some group disagreement with the question 
and it was diecided that it should be restated as follows: 
"Since high technology may offer greater personalized 
service, how can we make it affordable and educationally 
effective?" Another question centered on the vast array of 
delivery systems and determining which tools to use, and how 
to do so. Tl:ie ideal would be to devise learning systems 
that would be appropriate for each learning style and that 
would be appropriate for the desired outcome. Part of the 
problem would be to determine the desired outcome and how 
to make high-tech courses effective to performance 
objectives. How does one shorten courses and still teach 
what is needed? 

The hardware is beginning to be developed and, in some 
cases, has been developed, but it seems that it might be 
the "horse and buggy" for a few years into the future. The 
software is not easy to find or to create and is extremely 
expensive. Program sharing was suggested as an effective 
solution, but it is not without its own inherent problems. 
The Government is able to share programs magnanimously. 
They are developed with public funds? therefore, they are 
not copyrighted. They are developed with tax monies and 
are in the public" domain, while private schools develop 
programs with their own funds. If it is not possible to 
achieve a cooperative effort in this area, there are other 
methods for sharing. It was determined that individuals 
from various organizations could meet at different 
locations to look at different systems and to explore 
methods they have found useful in their own programs, and 
that through general talking and sharing, more affordable 
and educationally effective programs could be developed. 

How can we encourage quality-conscious organizations to enter 
the field of correspondence education? 

For the sake of clarity, quality-conscious organizations 
were determined to be "quality higher education organiza- 
tions and nationally recognized corporations." Based on 
this definition, how is it possible to make correspondence 
education attractive to the defined audience? The groups 
discussed the following six points: 

1. Value of correspondence education — There is a need to 
conyinvie the organizations or_ units to whom we are talk- 
ing to research learning styles and appropriate teaching 
methods related to course objectives — both short- and 
long-term. Basically, we need to convince users that 
the correspn'^ence method is equivalent *'0 the method 
they are preE cly using. 
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2. Learning verificatiOi. '-We believe that there needs to be 
more current research as to the verification of 
correspondence education. We believe verification 
should be conducted by a neutral organization or a 
well-knovm university, similar, perhaps, to the 
organization presenting this forum. 

3. Cost-effectivenefls — We felt that this was a particularly 
important issue and that there is a need to identify 
correspondence education as a cost effective method. An 
example brought up by a group member proposed "convinc- 
ing Proctor and Gamble that a correspondence method of 
instructing sales people Who come to them from well- 
established eastern schools would be preferable to send- 
ing them to an evening school in an established program. 

4. Accrediting — It is necessary to make accrediting commis- 
sion activities more visible. 

5. convenienc e — We must convince the users that indepen- 
dent study is convenient for both the student and the 
corporation involved. 

6. Quality — Whether or not the quality of programs through 
the industrialization of education needs to be studied 
was a controversial topic. Yet, as a motivational 
factor, if high technology will make a particular using 
organization more effective or will increase quality 
control, this featute should be studied. 



How can new schools currently in the field develop a greater 
number of new and relevant courses? 

The question of developing a number of new courses was 
established and gave each member the opportunity to share 
background and experience. The need to develop curricula 
was determined to be one of either increasing educational 
opportunities that we could offer our clients (a school 
perspective) or public versus specialized industry' s need 
to expand available curricula and expansion of those 
courses taught by private enterprises for monetary value. 

The discussion started with determining the need of a 
new curriculum or a new course and how that need could be 
identified. Because it is not feasible, schools and 
industries do not maintain on-staff research or curriculum 
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development groups. It would be necessary for outside 
agencies to develop, in terms of research, the curriculum 
itself. Agencies designed to do needs assessment and to 
produce appropriate curricula that establish quality 
programs are important. Much discussion centered around 
building a curriculum once the need has been identified. 
Development of new programs might be accomplished through 
the use of a free-lance writer, building a curriculum to 
use in that industry. The value of a central directory of 
qualified free-lance writers (curriculum builders) or a 
central directory of correspondence educators to be used to 
make contacts for the development of a particular identi- 
fied curriculum seems obvious. Similar to the directory 
idea, the concept of a list of published "on-the-£<helf " 
correspondence education training materials would seem a 
beneficial method to avoid duplication of effort and total 
redesigning of new programs v^en an existing progreim might 
be modified to address a particular identified need. 

Correspondence education seems only to be limited by . 
the limits of imagination. The group was unable to think 
of any topic area that, all or in part, could not be 
presented through correspondence. In addition, a 
correspondence completion certificate could be issued prior 
to entering a vocational area of study requiring hands-on 
training. It, is necessary to realize that correspondence 
education must be viewed with an open mind and that 
barriers to correspc ndence education in the past have 
largely been self-imposed by our own organizations 
( schools f State, and Federal- government)- -We need to 
approach correspondence education in terms of what it can 
offer us, the great numbers of new and relevant courses 
that can be introduced, and the potential that it has. One 
very relevant example of our self-imposed limitations is 
correspondence education in California, the only State 
allowing a student to sit for the State bar examination by 
correspondence. Another vital area for research is public 
need and the identification of specific areas of general 
public interest. Often governmental research of need and 
the public perception- of need vary. Governmental studies 
of different agencies at many levels have been conducted, 
yet there is no central pool of research. The potential 
exists for the government, through the use of various 
agencies such as the National University Council on 
Education Association and the National Home Study Council, 
to maintain a listing of studies conducted, related 
geographic information, and the schools and agencies in 
need of programs that might well be met through 
correspondence education. We must also look toward a 
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greater sharing of infomation in terms of our own 
publicity. We need to look at hovir we can off' . program 
sharing between the military, schools, and ot] ers and 
maintain course listings that are already in use. 



How can we provide both funding and methodology to conduct 
research that is more fo rmalized and univer s ally applicable yet 
practical? How can the results of such re " arch be disseminated 
in a timely and efficient way? 

In order to provide funding and methodology to conduct 
research, we must become organized and realize the impor- 
tance (we have to reshape our attitude) of research in 
the field. It was suggested that a steering committee be 
established to determine pressing issues by gathering 
information from the people involved. One method might be a 
mailed questionnaire soliciting information to best 
determine general pressing concerns. In addition, in terms 
of funding, it might be possible for us to strive to suggest 
. working funding into the c erating budgets of various 
organizations, including thos^ gathered here today. 

Correspondence educators should also lobby to build 
funding into legislation. We should target to receive 
funding to increase our research. Targeting specific 
problems, such as those faced by General Motors, might 
increase contributions from other private sector 
organizations that could profit from correspondence 
education. It might also be arranged that th^ research 
could be subsidized by another source, so that the programs 
developed might be available for use by others. Lobbying to 
make society and educators aware of and to increase interest 
in correspondence education programs is necessary. 

One interesting suggestion was made regarding 
master degree and doctoral students writing theses on 
correspondence topics. This might stimulate the solutions 
to certain problems. Another possibility for dissemination 
of information would be to "piggyback" on a clearinghouse 
such as ERIC Periodic meetings, similar to the one today, 
might address issues relevant to those who attend, and the 
results of such a meeting might be disseminated in 
newsletters and mailouts. 
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How can ve gain greater acceptance of correspondence 

education — independent home study work — by resident institutions? 

For the sake of discussion, resident institutions are those 
requiring some period of time When the student spends time 
on a campus. To promote greater acceptance of 
correspondence education, we have drawn five conclusions: 

1. We need to disseminate information on the effectiveness 
of correspondence education through the association of 
secondary school pr? .cipals, elementary school 
principals, NEA, and so on. We need to illustrate that 
there are other ways of educating people. It will also 
be necessary to address correspondence education as an 
addition to existing programs within a school and not, 
as has been traditionally accepted, as a way to cover a 
school's inadequacy. 

2. Another way to promote greater acceptance is by 
university correspondence education progreims being 
accredited. 

3. We must educate administrators in higher education and 
suggest graduate research and dissertations in the area 
of correspondence education. One method of recognition 
of higher learning would be to grant tenure and 
appropriate salaries. 

4. Wes must work to improve completion rates among people 
taking correspondence courses. 

5. We must get out in the field and promote correspondence 
education through speaking engagements at conventions, 
writing journal and magazine articles, and invitations 
to top educators to participate with us. 



How can we create a sense of espirit de corps and self-esteem 
among all correspondence educators? How can we change the image 
of correspondence education from that of me"fely a unique job to 
that of an attractive, lifelong profession? 

It was agreed that there is a difference between self- 
esteem and espirit de corps. Without trying to appear as 
armchair analysts, we decided that perhaps correspondence 
educators have high esprit de corps and low self- esteem. 
Esprit de corps is generally high within the clearly 
identified groups— NUCEA and NHSC— and yet, self-image is a 
problem across the board. One possible reason is the 
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attitude furthered by teacher educators favoring face-to- 
face delivery systems. This favcj-ed delivery method is 
evident from preschool to graduate school, and students as 
well as teachers come to rely on the motivation, daily 
promoting, and knowledge transfer that a teacher provides. 

Students simply are not trained to be ome independent 
learners. And yet, very few people are aware of the over- 
all delivery system of correspondence education and its 
various components. 

The term correspondence education perhaps perpetuates 
the notion of the letter-mailbox image so to speak. We 
hope that we might be able to learn more about the new 
delivery systems that might also enhance the image of 
correspondence education. A consortium of some type of 
cooperative effort between the fragmented groups repre- 
senting correspondence education would be helpful. 

As a profession, correspondence education has not been 
clearly identified. Most people seem to fall into the 
industry by accident. Therefore, we think appropriate 
professional development opportunities are necessary to 
keep the field from becoming a dead-end field. People 
simply don't think of becoming correspondence educators 
when they go to college. 

Appropriate marketing techniques will affect the image 
of correspondence education and careful attention must be 
paid to what marketing efforts say about correspondence 
education. A researc^^^ purpose of sharing and 

promulgating the results of the research is needed, as is a 
need to be progressive in our use of teichnology — use it, 
but do not let it use us . 



How can we create courses that are affordable but still havei 
optimally systematic yet warm student services, functional 
assignments, challenging assessment tools, realistic completion 
rates, and higher completion rates? 

Initially, the group determined that systematic 
procedures and warm student services were not at opposite 
ends of the spectrum. Systematic procedures can actually 
increase student contact because it would be possible to 
set up a system of regular contact with students. Short 
correspondence courses have traditionally, and . 
unnecessarily, had less student contact as short cpurses 
concentrate on number of enrollments and tend to be 
mechanical. 
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One recommendation was to feature contact names of 
personnel in course materials so the students would know 
whom to contact. Through use of a variety of modes such as 
telephones and form letters, instructors would be able to 
stay in contact with students, Midcourse and end~of-course 
surveys are also good methods for maintaining contact. 

A university representative in the group pointed out 
the academic, constraints imposed by having a pourse 
developer other than the individual teaching the course. 
In correspondence education each department and/or 
instructor hes the privilege of writing his or her own 
course and use of the telephone for contact with students. . 

For .functional assignments, actual experience would 
seem the best method. Within correspondence education this 
may not be possible — resident progreuns may be necesary" to 
give the student actual experience, though day-to-day work 
is important. 

Challenging assessment tools are very important and 
a process must be developed by which we can determine 
student learning. In correspondence study it is important 
for the student to complete a level satisfactorily before 
moving on. Using pretests before and during c course is 
also important. The assessment instruments muut relate to 
the tasks and they must be practical. It was mentioned 
that perhaps the testing instrument could best be developed 
by advisors and consultants in business. 

It was also mentioned that in the field of education, 
new information tends to be added without deleting outdated 
information. This is another area requiring attention. 

In a discussion of completion rates, fee methods, 
nonstart rates, and graduation rates, it was noted that, 
based on variations of content and structure within 
different courses, different people will be drawn to take 
different courses — this may affect completion ?i'iites. 
Current refund policies do make it financial-y important 
for students to ccxnplete , their courses. 



How can we bring about a quick matchup between the training and 
educational needs of corporate America and timely correspondence 
education programs tailored to meet indTvidual corporate needs? 
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Matching our ideas and services with corporate America 
needs has already been occurring in many cases. While we 
do not think there is a quick way to have a matchup 
instituted between us and corporate America, we do feel 
that we can begin dialogue with them. 

Certainly, the number one problem identified was the 
process of matching our services with corporate America' s 
needs. We must establish lines of communication with the 
industries needing education services. Currently, only a 
few have been identified. 

Secondly, we need to identify needs and to have 
corporate America help identify needs of their employees 
and the consumer. We must continue to develop and explore 
the use of high technology in delivery systems for a 
corporate America that is presently in Jhigh- technology 
transition. 

We, as professionals, must learn to understand the 
corporate needs, the corporate jargon, the economics of 
corporate politics, and education. The motivation behind 
the industry that is seeking educational programs is of 
primary importance. Basically, we need to learn how to 
open up the door of the purchasing agents. 

As the discussion progressed, we determined we could 
fill some of the needs by first building credibility in our 
institutioJis, associations, and services through a 
well-designed public relations ceunpaign including 
publishing information about our type of delivery services 
and talking about our success in the corporate world media 
(the Wall Street Journal ) and the other professional 
association journals. The National Home Study Council has 
done quite a bit of this in the last couple of years. 

We need to teach corporate America about our type 
of education, our philosophies, our efficiency, and our 
delivery systems. We need to create some understanding 
with corporate Americ * that will show corporate planners 
that education trans' nds their employees and staff members 
and goes to the consumer, thereby making educational 
programs viable, cost-efficient, and attractive. We 
determined that our respective associations and 
organizations are in good positions to be leading primary 
public relation tools for the member schools and 
institutions. 
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Seminars should and could be created easily by our 
associations. It would be a lesson for us in corporate 
life and corporate motivation and it would teach us how to 
talk the language of corporate America. „ assume that 
corporate America should be able to unde:<. cand us. 
Assumptions are, of course, just that. We should be 
encouraged to create a division of industrial studies 
within our schools and institutions and, in conclusion, we 
decided that we should create a desire for strategic v 
planning processes to implement such a matchup between our 
industry and that the planning process should involve 
leaders of our industry. 

Perhaps it would be possible to encourage an 
establishment of a division of the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education to coordinate research and 
efforts of the representative organizations of 
correspo dence education. Perhaps we could have a National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education Division of 
Correspondence Studies. 



How can employers and the general public be protected ft-om 
"degree-mill operators" and sub-par schools? 

Many of the things we have to say haVe been presented 
in one form or another in the previous presentations. The 
general consensus of the group was that we did not want to 
stifle entrepreneur ship or the growth of the industry. 
Rather, we wanted to rely upon the existing process of 
licensing approval or accreditation. We did not feel that 
there should be a new, formal, mandated li?2ensing process 
from any new source at the present time. We felt that the 
voluntary system that occurs along with State licensing is 
the appropriate path to take. 

At the same time we felt that we in the industry who 
are in the field must do a better job of informing 
employers or the general public about the voluntary 
accreditation process/ We were able to call upon outside 
resources to describe COPA (Council on Postsecondary 
Acer edition) to some of the members of the organization — 
the loniqueness of COPA and its goal and protection of 
people who are involved in any form of higher education. 
To continually stress the need for utilization of 

accreditation recognition in advertising our schools was 

another point that was made by members of the 
organization. 
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At the wrap-up session a suggestion came forth that a 
national advertising campaign sponsored by the National 
Home Study Council or some other organization be instituted 
that describes the licensing and approval of the 
accreditation process. It is everybody's responsibility to 
protect their own good reputation through policing 
themselves and policing those vflio are in the industry. A 
suggestion that came from our outside resources was a 
statement that there should be a revival of the 1972 
Federal Trade Commission's Guides for Private and 
Vocational Schools as a solution to one of the problems 
that we might face. These ust *nl guides were developed in 
cooperation with the schools avi suggests common sense «r 
ethical practices for schools. 

All in all, there was support in general for the 
voluntary accreditation process and a reliance upon, and an 
enhancement of, that voluntary process. Advertising of 
that process to the general consumer population would be 
the best way that we could employ to protect people from 
"degree-mill operators" or sub-par schools. 
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WHERE HAS THIS FORUM GONE? 



Synthesis of Proceedings 

I'm excited about the total field and world of continuing 
education and extension education. Vflien many of you were first 
approached about becoming involved in correspondence education in 
a leadership capacity, you probably didn't know what you were 
getting into or v^at would be expected of you. You probably 
entered your new role with a variety of expectations and 
emotions, rangjing from excitement to fear. 

Very recently my wife had emergency surgery and, as I was 
waiting in the! hospital waiting room, I was reminded of a joke. 
The situation takes place in the maternity ward waiting room. 
There were thr^e expectant fathers pacing. A nurse comes in and 
says, "Mr. Enriquez^ I've got some good news for you. Your wife 
has just given Ibirth to healthy twin boys." "Wow," he said, 
"that's great — ^^hat' s quite a coincidence, because I play for the 
Minnesota Twinsj." The remaining two fathers continued to pace. 
The nurse came ^n again and said, "Mr. Smith, you'd better sit 
down — I've got 'tremendous news for you. Your wife has just given 
birth to three l^ealthy baby girls, tripletsl" He said, "Wow, 
that's astoundirig — I work for the 3M Company." Just then the 
third man start€*d to daah out the door. The nurse said, "Sir, 
wait— you're next" He said, "Lady, that's what I'm afraid of — I 
work for 7 -Up." Likewise, you were either excited or fearful 
about your responsibilities and your expectations. 

When you came to this forum, you brought with you a set of 
expectations. I know that the leadership team that put this 
program together had some very definite expectations. From what 
. have heard, I believe that many, many of these expectations 
have been met. 

Our program got off to axi excellent start Tuesday evening as 
Ken Young gave us a brief, insightful history of correspondence 
education. He called upon colleges and universities to 
reevaluate their roles in continuing education and. for all of us 
to be open to collaboration and consortia arrangements to share 
our creativity and, perhaps, resources. 

A highlight Jor many was Del Holbrook s presentation on 
"Flaming Issues." He shared with us some shadows/ clouds that 
tend to hover over correspondence education. Among these clouds 
ate the stepping-stone syndrome, the true educator giving way to 
the MBA-type marketeer, and the shallowness of relationships or a 
lack of in-depth dialogue where we freely share our sincere 
concerns. Del provided us with some questions to be answered 
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(these were probably part of his expectations from this forum). 
He suggested that we address the topic of the theology and 
politics of correspondence education sometime in the future. His 
most important recommendation, however, was that several key 
leaders from the 5 distinct groups represented here gather 
annually for a 2-3 day planning session to identify and iron out 
problems, to share plans and dreams, and to coordinate research 
projects — all which will give better direction for the future and 
help us all to be more effective in our effortsl 

Doc Holladay provided us with information on the educational 
programs provided by ')ur Armed Forces. He assured us that 
quality correspondence study is an indispensable part of 
educational services avail <%ble to those in the Armed Forces. 

It was a welcome break for us on Wednesday forenoon to 
divide up into 10 small groups to discuss assigned "Pressing 
Issues." Lucy Thrane is to be commended for guiding or forcing 
us to deal directly with concerns v^ich most o2 us face. Rather 
than list all 10 issues with their varioup subpoints, I wish to 
merel*' focus on a few of the recommendations: 

o Regarding research, a steering or ad hoc committee 

should brainstorm and prioritize issues where research 
is still needed. 

o We should encourage theses and dissertations to be 
written by graduate students in the designated or 
suggested areas, as well as independent research by 
c<3ntinuir education practitioners. 

o The results of the practical research could be 

disseminated through newsletters, and perhaps NUCEA or 

NHSC can list or publish abstracts of research that has 
been done. 



Due to the increased interest in and demand for continuing 
education in the world today, a new trend has emerged. Because 
of the rapid growth of continuing education for adults, many men 
and women with little experience and training in this profession 
have been drawn to enter the field. As someone stated, "People 
tend to fall into the industry." 

It is certainly true that the demand will call for many more 
people to enter the continuing/extension/correspondence education 
arena. However, it is necessary for administrators and faculty 
alike to receive proper training in order to produce or enhance 
professional competence and to efficiently and effectively meet 
the educational needs and interests of adult learners. All of 
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this translates . into a neid for professional development of 
practitioners and administrators. There must be a demonstrated 
competence and understanding as to how adults best learn and what 
motivates them to learn. 

In a recent survey conducted by the Learning Resources 
Network (LERN), it was revealed that the average adult educator 
has a degree in something other than education. Nearly half have 
never taken a credit course in adult education. It would no 
doubt be good for us, as correspondence educators, to take at 
least 1 correspondence course ourselves every 2 years. We must 
stay on the cutting 6dge of our profession. 

After lunch on Wednesday, we heard a very inspiring 
challenge by George Flattery. He began with a biblical 
injunction — we should understand the times and how to do what 
needs to be donel The speaker focused his remarks on four 
megatrends mentioned in John Naisbitt's book by that title. In a 
prophetic tone, he indicated that we in North America face 
probable stiff competition in correspondence courses from outside 
our continent. Educators in other countries will certain ly—txy- — 
to muscle in on the already competitive correspondence industry. 
It is amazing to see how God is rendering prosperity to Dr. 
Flattery and his team at the International Correspondence 
Institute} in Belgium. 

For those of you interested in expanding your horizons and 
serving other parts of the world, I would recommend to you a 
hefty volume entitled Learning at a Distance — A World Perspective 
(edited by Dr. John Daniel and his team and published by the 
International Council for Correspondence Education, 1982). Six 
of the 118 papers/chapter titles are— 

o "Recent Research in Distance Learning," 

o "Individualizing Support Services," 

o "Correspondence vs. On-campus Courses: Some Evaluative 
Comparisons, " 

' o "Characteristics and Attitudes of Correspondence 
Students , " 

o "Increasing Completion Rates," and 

o "Teaching Models for Designing Courses Creatively." 

Louis Frenzel provided us with several helpful suggestions 
as to how to best utilize high tech in self- instruction and how 
to maximize efficiency by helping our students learn more in less 
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time. AbDve all else, adult learners want immediate, useful 
information that Is practical and can be ^ Jt to use now. 

Leonard Valore demonstrated the new TEL TEST system. The 
telephone is turned into a computer keyboard and students can 
take and receive immediate feedback on objective-type 
correspondence examd. A 20-item exam can be corrected in 3 
minutes at a cost of approximately $3 to $4 per exam. 

Paul Wieland's session dealt with ideas on how we can 
consistently personalize student services. The very terminology 
we use (i.e., computer-assisted learning versus computer-assisted 
instruction) can convey to our students whether we offer 
teacher/ content-centered or person-centered services. We were 
encouraged to convey a "we care attitude" in everything we do. 
The way in which we train and supervise our office staff and 
graders can make a big difference. One participant suggested 
that a "welcome package" be sent to all first-time enrollees. 

Hester Turner, newly elected chairperson of NHSC's 
accrediting commission, emphasized that accountability is a must. 
Speaking to the consumer protection issue, she stated that 
accreditation is the student's best friend. 

Speaking of accreditation, or more exactly of admissions 
standards, the story is told of a New York writer, who wanted to 
will his body to science. He selected Harvard as the 
recipient — "because my parents always wanted me to go there, and 
this is the only way I could get inl" 

A definite highlight of the forum was the lively and 
provocative panel discussion concerning the image which 
correspondence education has today. "Turf smanship" was 
identified as one of the key problems prevalent in many of our 
research-oriented universities and other schools. Suspicion 
against comparable quality and a caste-system mentality exist 
among many university factilty members and administrators. It was 
also suggested at one point that it was a self-image problem in 
some settings, and we were warned not to give our "adversaries" 
the idea that we in correspondence education were running scared 
and that we have an industry-wide image problem. 

At this point, I would like to paraphrase Del Holbrook from 
his earlier address (prior to the panel): we must rid ourselves 
ourselves of the image that we are second-class citizens; stop 
being defensive. We don't need to argue; we don't need to 
impress the educational establishment. Correspondence/home/ 
independent study is here to stay! It's mighty good; we have 
nothing to hide. We must deliberately shrug off self-doubts. 
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There is a "Dialog" poster that portrays a dejected football 
player sitting on the bench. He looks like he has just scored a 
touchdown for the opposing team. Two words appear in large print 
at the top of the poster. Those two words are "I quit." 

When was the last time that you felt like quitting? With 
all of the pressures, frustrations, and misunderstandings, you 
must have wanted to give up or throw in the towel. We are 
gathered here this week to commend and encourage one another. 
Someone has wisely said, "There is no limit as to what great 
things can be accomplished, if you don't care who gets the 
credit." 

There are thousands of success stories in correspondence 
education, and we should not let one or two rotten apples (i.e. 
negative press), whether discovered last month or 2 decades ago, 
spoil the whole shipmentl 

The panel agreed that our primary focus should be upon our 
product — the students themselves, the satisfied customers. We 
must place more emphasis upon student outcomes aud let our 
students speak for us. 

There are perhaps three possible general attitudes that 
students can have about their correspondence study: 

o Castor/cod liver oil (medicine) — It's good for them, but 
they don't like it. They may be totally undisciplined, 
perhaps forced into correspondence study by an employer 
or guidance or academic counselor 

o Dry cereal (shredded wheat) — Oh, ugh, it's OK . . . can 
take or leave it. No intrinsic or extrinsic motivation. 

o Strawberry shortcake, d elicious cold fr uit plate, or a 
th ick juicy steak — They can't wait! i 1 They're very 
satis fiedl 1 



For adult educators and those involved in the delivery 
system of correspondence education, there is ano*-.her set of 
possible attitudes. Ask yourself 'What is my attitude towards 
my students?" I see a parallel nere to the attitudes found in 
the parable of the Good Samaritan in the Bible. A man was 
beaten, robbed, and left to die along the roadside. 

Thieves saw a victi n to exploit. The Priest and Levite saw 
a nuisance to avoid. The innkeeper saw a customer to serve 
(cares for those who pay). The lawyer saw a problem to discuss 
(an abstract concept to think about). 
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Ws ought to have an attitude of genuine caring and service. 
Ask not, "How can these students help my statistical annual 
report or increase my cash flow?" but "What can we do for them; 
how can we best serve them?" 

Perhaps attitudes and images would change if we were-- 

o personal, not institutional; 

o real, not artificial; 

o practical, not theoretical; 

o creative, not manufactured; 

o courageous, not timid; 

o involved, not isolated; and 

o patient ^ not pushy. 

During the panel discussion, another real problem surfaced- 
the transferability of extension or correspondence academic 
credit. The question was raised whether the policy to indicate 
credits on transcripts as taken by correspondence was 
discriminatory. Does the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admission*^ Officers (AACRAO) have the right to 
play God and dictate^ policies to regional accrediting agencies? 
This would probably/ be a good topic of discussion for the NUCEA 
leadership to pur^piie. 

James McAlpin compared the five- step home study model to 
military correspondence. In his judgment, the comparison was 
favorable, and he noted the military's emphasis on educational 
management systems and the infusion of fresh, dedicated 
leadership every 2-3 years as definite strengths. He shared 
three characteristics of successful correspondence schools: 

1. Strong marketing plan 

2. Highly satisfied students 

3. Computerized student services / 

Wanda Cdoksey led a very interesting session an the alterna 
tive K-12 educational plan in the State of Alaska — completely 
comparable to resident learning in terms of outcomes. Her 
slide-tape presentation on distance learning and the Centralized 
Corresjpondence School was informative anl refreshing. 
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Mary Sullivan's session was designed to stress the 
importance of structuring courses in such a way that students are 
actively involved. Creative outside assignments help to 
fine-tune one's understanding. She would agree with Malcolm 
Knowles that there should be an increasing emphasis on 
experimental techniques which tap the experience of the learners 
and involve them in analyzing their experience. 

David Peoples shared a few reasons why some correspondence 
courses fail (remain on the shelf): 

o Overextension financially' 

o Poor accounting practices 

o Failure to focus on student's needs 

o Greed 

o Lack of management, talent, and knowledge 

He stressed that we should seek to resell students after 
6ach lesson and to show them how they will be able to see what 
they are learning. 

Marvin Grunzke challenged us to be both inspirational and 
inspired. We should see each day as a brand new challenge. Fear 
of failure is one of the primary barriers to maximizing our 
potential for being truly creative. 

The panel on student testimonials was informative and the 
suggestions and comparisons were helpful. It was stimulating to 
hear the products of military, private home study, and industry- 
sponsored correspondence schools sing the praises and extol the 
services of the schools frcm which they graduated. If these 
students are exaniples of the finished products of correspondence 
education, there is every reason for us as independent 
correspondence educators to be proud. 

I would like to share a few miscellaneous thoughts in 
closing. Constant evaluation should be our trademark, as it will 
help us to measure achievement and identify areas that need 
improvement. Without solid evaluation, there is a good chance 
that a correspondence school will neither rejoice in achievements 
nor be disturbed by poor performance. 

There is a need to redefine the parameters of correspondence 
education (not just reading a book and filling in the blanks). 
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We are easily caught up in the success syndrome prevalent in 
North America; bigger is automatically better. I'm reminded of 
the story of a little boy wanting to sell his dog. His father 
had always told him to think big. So he printed a sign "Dog for 
Sale, $50,000." His father said, "Don't you think that is a 
little high priced?" His son replied, "No." The next day when 
father returned home he was surprised to see the sign gone. 
Excitedly he approached his son to ask, "Did you get $50,000 for 
your dog?" To which the boy replied, "Yes, Dad, I sold him to a 
lady. We swapped two $15,000 canaries and one $20,000 cat for my 
$50,000 dog." 

Although large numbers are sometimes impressive, they may 
not reflect quality outcomes. Instead, I would challenge you to 
set your sights high in terms of excellence and changed lives. 
What is needed today is for you to be excited about your 
God-given responsibility and strive for excellence and the best 
possible results! 

May your daily desire be to "get the right course resources 
in the hands of the right people at the right time i" 

I am personally not interested in using up time or simply 
spending it in a continuing education or a correspondence school 
job or ministry; I want to invest my time. What we are doing now 
should not fall apart when put to the final test. 

There remains a tremendous potential yet to be unleashed in 
correspondence education. I believe that we can, with unity as 
an industry, have a greater impact on our world as we launch out 
in faith and with great vision utilize the unlimited resources 
and strengthening power God has made available to usl 

The assemblage has expressed a call for a second annual 
forum of this nature to address targeted issues. 

On behalf of all of you, I'd like to say a great big "thank 
you " to all of the staff who put together a very stimulating, 
worthwhile, and historic program. 



p/L. LoAAy V, ^cCutiough l6 VinzcXo^ thz Bibtiail Bdacation by 
BxteMlon Vlvi&lon oi CoZmbla hlblz ColtzQz and thz Columbia Gnjoduatz 
School oj5 diblz and (iU'&iou in Colmbj,a, South CoAolina, He 16 pfiziidznt- 
ttzcX 0(5 thz ChhA^tLan ConAZipondzncz School6 ki>6ocAXiution. Macli oi hii> 
pn.0 izi>6ionaZ. coKzzn. ka4> bzzn 6pznt In dzveZoping thxiinlnQ matzAiaU, tzaching 

62mlmfii> to youth and adutti, and admini6t2/Ung gfuiduatz and undzAg^duatz 
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APPENDIX A 

Program: Correspondence Education 
Moves to the Year 2000 
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CORRESPONDENCE EDUCATION MOVES TO THE YEAR 2000: 
NATIONAL INVITATIONAL FORUM ON CORRESPONDENCE EDUCATION 

Columbus, Ohio 
June 12-15. 1984 

Program 

Tuesdev, June 12? 
Holiday Inn on the Lane 

2:00-6:00 p^m. REGISTRATION 
Lobby 

4:00-5:00 p.m. WALKING TOUR OF OSU CAMPUS 

Depart from Lobby 

6:00 p.m. RECEPTION 
Clark Room 

7:00 p.m. DINNER 
Sherman Room 

Presider: 

Dr. Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Di rector 
The National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 

PRESENTATION: Correspondence Education: From the 
Back of the Bus to the Driver's Seat ^~ 

Dr. Kenneth E. Young 
Executive Director 

National University Continuing Education 

Association \ 

Wednesday, June 13 : 
Holiday Inn on the Lane 

7:45 a.m. COFFEE AND DOUGHNUTS 

Custer Room 

8:00 a.m. WELCOMING REMARKS 

Custer Room 

Dr. Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director 
The National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education 

Dr. J. Lance Kramer 

Assistant Provost for Continuing Education 
The Ohio State University 
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8:30 a.m. 
Custer Room 



9:15 a.m. 
Custer Room 



9:45 a.m. 
Custer Room 

10:00 a.m. 
Custer Room 



11:00 a.m. 
Custer Room 

12:00 noon 
Sheridan Room 



1:30 p.m. 
Custer Room 



PRESENTATION: Flaming Issues of the Day 

Dr. D. W. Hoi brook 
President 

Home Study International 
PRESENTATION: The "Real" Challenge 

Lt. Col. J. M. D. Holladay 
Director 

Marine Corps Institute 
BREAK 



SMALL GROUP SESSIONS ON PRESSING ISSUES 
Facilitator: 

Dr. Lucille Campbel 1-Thrane 

Associate Director, Personnel Development & Field Services 
The National Center for Research in Vocational Education 

FEEDBACK ON SMALL GROUP SESSIONS 



LUNCHEON 

Presider: 

Paul D. Wieland 
Director 

Moody Correspondence School 

PRESENTATION: Matching the Megatrends 

Dr. George M. F"'attery 
President 

International Correspondence Institute 

PRESENTATION: How to Learn More in Less Time: 
High Tech in Self-Instruction 

Louis E. Frenzel 

Vice-President of Planning and Development 
Longman Crov^, Inc. 
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2:00 p.m. 



Custer Room 



Columbus Room 



Sheridan Room 



2:45 p.m. 
Custer Room 

3:00 p.m. 
As Above 

3:45 p.m. 
Custer Room 



CONCURRENT SESSIONS 

Facilitator: 

Dr. Richard W. Moffitt 
Director of Independent Study 
Ohio University 

0 TELTEST; Immediate Feedback on Correspondence 
Examinations 

Leonard Valore 
Vice-President, Education 
Independent Study Division 
National Education Corporation 

0 Humanizing Student Services 

Paul D. Wieland 
Director 

Moody Correspondence School 

0 Designing Self- Instructional and Independent 
Study Materials ' 

Dr. Frank D. DiSilvestro 

Associate Director of Extended Studies 

Indiana University 

BREAK 

REPEAT OF CONCURRENT SESSIONS 

SUMMARY OF THE DAY'S EVENTS 
Dr. Richard W. Moffitt 



4:15 p.m. 
Custer Room 

4:30 p.m. 

5:30 p.m. 

Depart from Lobby 

Wednesdaj^, June 13 : 
Jai Lai 

6:00 p.m. 
Sazarac Room 



DAILY FEEDBACK 
ADJOURNMENT 

TRANSPORTATION TO OAI LAI RESTAURANT 



RECEPTION 
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7:00 p.m. DINNER 
Sazarac Room 

Presider: 

William A. Fowler 
Executive Di rector 
National Home Study Council 

PRESENtATION: Institutional Commitment to Excellence;. 
The Student's Best Friend 

Or. Hester L. Turner 

Chair, Accrediting Commission 

National Home Study Council 

10:00 p.m. TRANSPORT. iION TO. THE HOLIDAY INN ON THE LANE 

Depart from Lobby 

Thursday, June 14 : 

The National Center for Research in Vocational Education 

7:45 a.m. TRANSPORTATION TO THF • UIONAL CENTER 

Depart Hotel Lobby 

8:00 a.m. COFFEE AND DOUGHNUTS 
Room 1-A 

8:30 a.m. A "MARTIN AGRONSKI" PANEL DISCUSSION: A Lively 

Room 1-A Exchange of Views on the Image of Correspondence 

Education 

Moderator: . 

Carol M. Katzki 
Associate Director 

National University Continuing Education Association 

Panelists: 

Mary Beth Almeda 

Director of Independent Study 

University of California Extension 

Dr. John Peterson 

Director for Private Postsecondary Education 
California State Department of Education 

Dr. Von V. Pittman, Jr. 

Director, Center for Credit Programs 

University of Iowa 
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Dr. Edward J. Schober 
Director of Education 
Columbus Paraprofessional Institute 

BREAK 



PRESENTATION: The Home Study Model Compared to 
Military Correspondence 

Lt. CoU Jamas J. McAlpin 
Vice -Commandant 

U.S. Air Force Extension Course Institute 
CONCURRENT SESSIONS 
Facilitator: 

Dr. Harold J. Markowitz, Jr. 

Director, Department of Independent Study by Correspondence 
Division of Continuing Education 
University of Florida 

0 The Role of the Public School In 
Correspondence Education 

Wanda J. Cooksey 
Superintendent of Centralized 
Correspondence Study School 
Alaska Department of Education 

0 Incorporating Active Student Involvement 
in the Design ofTlocationai Education 
Correspondence Course , 

Dr. Mary Jane Sul livan 

Coordinator, Individualized Learning Program 

Di vision of Continuing Education 

Southern Illinois University at Carbondale 

LUNCHEON 

Presider: 

Dr. Nancy G. Wil Hams 

Director of Independent Study, University of Alabama 
Chairman, Division of Independent Study, National 
University Continuing Education Association 
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PRESENTATION: Some of the World's Great Home 
Study Courses Are Stm on the Shel? 

David L. Peoples 

President, Southeastern Academy 

President, National Home Study Council 



1:30 p.m. 
As Above 



REPEAT OF CONCURRENT SESSIONS 



2:30 p*m. 
Room 1-A 



2:45 p.m. 
Room 1-A 

3:00 p.m. 

Depart from Lobby 

5:45 p.m. 

Depart from Lobby 

Thursday, June l''^ : 
Hyatt Regency 

6:00 p.m. 
Franklin Room 
Sections C & D 



SUMMARY OF THE DAY'S EVENTS 
Dr. Jay Smink 

Senior Research Specialist 
The National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education 

DAILY FEEDBACK 



ADJOURNMENT AND TRANSPORTATION TO THE 
HOLIDAY INN ON THE LANE 

TRANSPORTATION TO THE HYATT REGENCY 



RECEPTION 



7:00 p.m. DINNER 
Franklin Room 

Sections C & D Presider: 

Dr. Kenneth E. Young 
Executive Director 

National University Continuing Education 
Association 

PRESENTATION: Without Inspiration There Is No Glory 
Dr. Marvin Grunzke 

Chili rman. Behavioral Sciences Department 
Huntington College 



10:00 p.m. TRANSPORTATION TO THE HOLIDAY INN ON THE LANE 

Depart from Lobby 
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Friday, June 15 ; 
Holiday Inn on the Lane 

.8:30 a.m. COFFEE AND DOUGHNUTS 

Clark Room 

9:00 a.m. PRESENTATION: A Future's Agenda 

Clark Room 

Dr. Mark Newton 

Associate Director, Organizational Development 

The National Center for. Research in Vocational Education 

9:45 a.m. BREAK 
Clark Room 

10:00 a.m. PANEL DISCUSSION: What Correspondence Education Has Meant 

Clark Room to Me ^ 

Moderator: 

Dr. Michael Mark 

Director, Adult Learning Services 
Ohio University 

Correspondence Education Stude, it Panelists: 

Robert Made well 

Senior Adm'inistrator, Marketing Systems 
Diconix 

Dr. Steve Gyuro 

Associate Director, Program Management, The National Center 

for Research in Vocat-ional Education 
Chief Warrant Officer, U.S. Army Reserve 

George A. Stevenson 

Warehouse and Counter Manager & Outside Sales Representative 
Columbus Temperature Control 

11:00 a.rn. SUMMARY AND SYNTHESIS 

Clark Room 

Dr. Larry McCul lough 
Director of Biblical Education 
Columbia Bible College 

11:30 a.m. FINAL EVALUATION 

Clark Room 

11:45 a.m. ADJOURNMENT 
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NATIONAL INVITATIONAL FORUM ON CORRESPONDENCE EDUCATION 

Columbus, Ohio 
J ; 12-15, 1984 

Revised List of Participants and Presenters 



Kathryn R. Allen 
Assistant Director 
Extension Instruction and 

Materials Center 
University of Texas, Austin 
PO Box 7700 
Austin, TX 78713 
(512) A71-7716 

Mary Beth Almeda 

Director, Independent Study 

University of California 

Extension 
2223 Fulton Street 
Berleley, CA 9A720 
(A15) 642-73A3 

Valla Axelrod 
Research Specialist 
The National Center for 

Research in Vocational 

Education 
The Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, OH 43210 
(61A) A86-3655 
1-800-8A8-A815 

Robert W. Batchellor 
Head 

Guided Individual Study 
University of Illinois 
lOA Illlnl Hall 
725 South Wright Street 
Champaign, IL 61820 
(217) 333-1320 

Jeffrey S. Bruck 
Service Technician, 
Bruck Safe and Equipment 

Company 
128 E. Home Street 
Westerville, OH A 3081 
(6U) 882-2236 



Wesley Budke 

Senior Research Specialist 
The National Center for 

Research in Vocational 

Education 
The Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, OH A3210 
(614) 486-3655 
1-800-848-4815 

Gerald E. Burns 
Director 

Center for Degree Studies 
ICS 

Oak and Pawnee Streets 
Scranton, PA 18515 
(717) 342-7701, ext. 311 

Mike Byrnes 

Director of Education 

Superior Training Services 

301 W. Indian School Road 

Suite Bill 

Phoenix, AZ 85013 

Lucille Campbell-Thrane 
Associate Director 
Personnel Development and 

Field Services Division 
The National Center for 

Research in Vocational 

Education 
The Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, OH 43210 
(614) 486-3655 
1-800-848-4815 

Joseph F. Carle 
Director of Education 
Modern Schools International 
Inc. 
1 Box 236 
. Jdson, OH 44236 
(216) 653-9151 
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Shirley A. Chase 
Research Specialist 
The National Center for 

Research In Vocational 

Education 
The Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, OH 43210 
(614) 486-3655 
1-800-848-4815 

Wanda J* Cooks ey 
Superintendent 
Centralized Correspondence 

Study School 
Departneht of Education 
Pouch OA 

Juneau, AK 99811 
(907) 465-2835 

Kevin Cornish 

Assistant Director 

Home Study 

MTA School 

1801 Oberlln koad 

Middle town, PA 17057 

(717) 939-1981 

Ruth A. Delach 
Executive Vice President 
Wllma Boyde Career Schools, 
Inc. 

One Chatham Center 
Pittsburgh, PA 15219 
(412) 456-1800 

Frank R. DlSllvestro 
Associate Director of Extended 
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